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SOME SOUND POLITICAL ADVICE. 


We do not presume to advise our 
readers as to how they should vote, 
that is, as to the person for whom they 
should vote, or the party with which 
they should be afiliated. We have no 
hesitation in discussing at the proper 
time the underlying principles of gov- 
ernment, but the particular method of 
app.ying these principles in either case 
is the job of the reader and not ours. 
For this he is responsible and not we. 
None the less we think we are compe- 
tent, from long observation and a good 
dea! of experience in dealing with men, 
to make that will 
add to the peace of mind of our readers 
and contribute to the public welfare. 
This advice will be mainly in the form 


some suggestions 


of “don'ts.” 

Don't believe a word you hear or 
read reflecting on the private life of 
any candidate from the _ president 
dov The story may possibly be 
tru but ‘re is a strong possibility 
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private life of a candidate, that was 
started during a campaign; and we 
do believe we ever made a mistake 
in this. 

Don't try to convince any man whose 
mind is evidently made up on any po- 
litical subject. Whether he is right or 
wrong, he is affected so far as you are 
concerned with hardness of heart; and 
the more vou argue with him, the more 


hardhearted he becomes. Just save 
your breath. If he insists on convinc- 
ing you, and your heart is practically 
as hard as his, turn the subject to the 
fall seeding of alfalfa or clover, or the 

It of sweet clover as a pasture 
t. or the probable price of corn this 
or the price of feeding steers. If 





fall 
he insists that the nomination of “Dear 


Will” was stolen, let him think so. If 
he insists that the future of the nation 
with “Dear Theodore,” let him 
think so. If he insists that Woodrow 
is the perfect flower of modern civili- 
zation, let him continue to so think. 
it will do him good to develop an ideal. 
You cannot convince any of these men 
men unless you speak in parables, as 
Jesus did when His enemies had made 
up their minds that He was in league 
with Beelzebub; and even then you 
may fail. If you get mad in arguing 
with those whose minds are made up 
they will believe you are in league with 
a political Beelzebub. 

Don't imagine that the country is 


rests 





going to the bowwows if your candi- 
date is not elected. These cyclonic po- 
litical storms, sometimes with tornado 
effects in their action, will sweep over 
the political waters. A good deal of 
damage will be done to some political 
reputations; there may be some wreck- 
age; but the outcome will be a better 
citizenship. The Mississippi valley is 
watered by cyclonic action. Without 
these great circular atmospheric move- 
ments, which pump water from the 
Gulf and distribute it over the land, it 
would be a desert. Storms always do 
more or less damage, whether on land 
or sea; but the final result, alike on 
land and sea, is blessing. So it is in 
politics. After the storm the grass 
will grow, the birds sing, the corn shed 
its pollen on the silk, the valleys wave 
with grain and the cattle fatten on a 
thousand hills, no matter who is elect- 
ed. The Lord reigns and makes even 
the political wrath of man to praise 
Him. 

Don’t alienate your friends because 
you differ with them in politics. There 
is particular danger of this now, when 
political parties are being rent asunder 
and realignment is under way. What 
makes a man worthy to be your friend 
is not his opinion on the tariff or on 
reciprocity, or the integrity of Taft or 
Roosevelt or Wilson, but his honesty, 
his integrity; not his head power main- 
ly, but his heart power; his sterling 
manhood. We have had no trouble in 
finding such friends among standpat- 
ters, among progressives, among dem- 
ocrats, among socialists so-called, 
among Catholics, among Protestants, 
and among men who affiliated with no 
church. We plead with the democrat 
not to lose confidence in his demo- 
cratic friend who cannot see his way 
clear to vote for Woodrow; and with 
the republican not to lose confidence 
in his old-time republican friend who 
thinks it his duty to stand by “my 
dear Will,” or the one who feels he 
must support “my dear Theodore.” 
Friendship is too sacred a thing to be 
sacrificed for a difference of political 
opinion, 

Don’t imagine that this campaign 
will usher in the political millennium. 
It is after all only a skirmish in the 
age-long warfare between right and 
wrong, in which good men often get on 
the side which they think for a time is 
right, but which in the end proves to 
be wrong, themselves being the judges; 
and in which bad men sometimes get 
on the right side for the time being, 
and bring the cause into disrepute. 
There will be wrongs to right after 
November and after other Novembers 
for hundreds of years, even until the 
end of time. 

Therefore, don’t waste your breath. 
You know it will be wasted, if you but 
stop to think. Don’t lose confidence 
in your friends who do not see it as 
you do. Make up your mind conscien- 
tiously where your duty lies, and do it 
“with malice toward none and charity 
toward all.” 





WHO OR WHAT IS BOSS? 


Sometimes when we see a rich man 
in the driven from morning till 
night in the effort to add to his wealth, 
to keep his rivals from intercepting it 
and rascals from stealing it, we won- 
der which is boss, the man or his busi- 
ness, whether the man owns the busi- 
ness of the business owns him. 

We sometimes wonder what his 
home life may be, whether his wife 
may not be a bit jealous of her rival, 
business, whether the children would 
not be a great deal better off, if the 
father were not so well off; whether 
in fact his business does not, by driv- 
ing him, prevent him from doing his 
duty to his family, his friends and to 
society. 

We also sometimes wonder, in going 
through the country, whether the farm 
or the owner of the farm is boss. The 
farm does not drive the farmer from 
his family. He is home for dinner in- 
stead of lunching at the club; for the 
farmer does not lunch but Gines at the 
noon hour, and has his supper when 
the business man is dining. The farm- 
er, therefore, is usually acquainted 
with his wife and family. He may dis- 
agree with them, but he can’t sulk and 
pout and go to his club. He has to 
face the music and settle it with the 
home folks in some way. Is this one 
of the reasons why divorces are so 
rare in the country? The question as 
to who is boss is settled in one way or 


city 





another, and generally in the way that 
is right, by a sort of dual boss-ship, a 
boss on the farm and a boss in the 
home, and a well defined understand- 
ing in territory where there might be 
a conflict of jurisdiction. 

Two questions then arise: Does the 
queen boss the home or does the home 
boss her? Was the home made for the 
wife, or the wife for the some? Does 
the home wear out the wife long be- 
fore her time and render a successor 
inevitable, or does the wife boss the 
home and make it the best place on 
earth, where boys and girls grow up 
splendid human beings in the only way 
they can be grown, by doing their share 
in the work of the home and thus aim- 
ing to share the mother’s burden? 

But does the farmer boss his farm, 
or does the farm boss him? Does he 
so plan his work that he is really the 
boss and drives the work, or does he 
allow it to drive him? Was he made 
for the farm, or was the farm made for 
him? Does it stand over him with a 
whip and compel him to work from 
twelve to sixteen hours a day, driving 
his home at night so dead tired that 
thinking is impossible, or does he so 
plan his rotation of crops, his tools, his 
help, his work, that he needs to work 
but ten? 

If you don’t take a firm grip on this 
splendid farm of yours, it will boss you 
and drive you; won't give_you time 
even to think, and will wear you out 
before your time. If you want to live 
out your allotted years, you must boss 
your farm. If you really boss it, make 
it do your bidding, it will make you, 
all things considered, the best home on 
earth. If you don’t boss it, it will 
drive you to an untimely grave—or to 
town. Which is boss—you or your 
farm? 





THE MANAGEMEAT OF SPRING- 
SOWN CLOVER. 


Over a good deal of our territory 
there has been for the last two years 
a failure of clover, more or less com- 
plete in proportion to the extent of 
the drouth in the locality. The condi- 
tions over the same territory have 
been for the most part favorable dur- 
ing the year 1912. In some sections 
we have good stands of clover this 
year from seed sown last year, but 
only where there was more or less 
rain at the critical time, just after 
harvest in 1911, or where there was 
enough rain to make a full crop of 
corn. The conditions in the early part 
of the season were favorable for se- 
curing a stand of clover, where it was 
sown properly and properly covered. 
Inasmuch as it is of the unmost im- 
portance.for farmers to secure a crop 
of clover, in other words, to get back 
to former conditions and have plenty 
of hay for the winter of 1912-1913, we 
venture to make some suggestions as 
to the proper management of this 
spring-sown clover. 

The critical time for this spring- 
sown clover is when the nurse crop is 
removed. In some sections of our ter- 
ritory the nurse crop has been very 
heavy this year and in many cases, 
particularly where oats are used, it 
has lodged. The harvest season has 
been unusually hot, and it is quite 
probable that in fields or parts of 
fields where the clover started all 
right, it has been weakened by the 
shading of the lodged nurse crop; and 
when the nurse crop has been re- 
moved, this weakened clover has been 
killed by the scorching sun. Hence 
some of our readers may find that 
they have a good stand of clover 
where the grain stood erect, and a 
poor stand where it was lodged. For 
other reasons they may have a good 
stand in part of the field and only a 
partial stand in the rest of it. 

Now what is to be done? A man 
cannot afford to have a crop of clo- 
ver on one part of his field next year 
and a crop of weeds on another part. 
He may become disgusted and plow 
it all up and thus put back the supply 
of clover for feeding purposes another 
year. 

We advise our readers to make a 
careful study of their spring-sown clo- 
ver fields, and where there is a partial 
stand, to secure seed, use a disk drill 
and reseed the portions of the field 
where there is a manifest failure, and 
reseed in August. We have advised 
using a drill and preferably a disk 
drill, because if sown on the surface 








and merely harrowed, 
have a dry August, the seed would not 
germinate until in September, after 
which it would not have sufficient time 
to provide itself with a winter cover. 
ing. Therefore we would reseed at 
once, using a drill for the purpose of 
getting it deep enough, say about an 
inch and a half or two inches to 
cure sufficient moisture for prompt 

germination. This, together with the 
hard shelled seed which will not come 
up till next spring, may give a good 
stand. We have had reports from 
farmers who have adopted our sugges. 
tion of sowing clover seed in August 

and they report a-good stand where 
there was sufficient moisture to secure 
germination, and a deficient stanq 
where moisture was deficient. We 
would do this just as early in August 
as possible. Other things may be 
pressing, but you cannot afford to have 
a good stand of clover in one part of 
your field and a deficient stand in an. 
other. We would not risk sowing 
broadcast, unless there should be an 
amount of moisture that is unusual for 
August. 

Where the rains have been sufficient 
to revive the stand of clover weakened 
by the nurse crop, there will also be qa 
plentiful growth of weeds, which will 
fight with the young clover for the use 
of the land. The same will be true 
where a good stand has been secured: 
for no matter how complete the stand, 
you will find weeds on hand to fight 
for possession of the land. 

These weeds will be mostly annuals. 
There will be ragweed and cocklebur 
where there has been careless farm- 
ing, and various other weeds which 
we need not mention. Where the clo- 
ver stand has been at all vigorous, 
there will be an attempt to produce 
seed, and sometimes in exceptional 
cases and in an exceptionally favor- 
able season, there may be a sufficient 
growth to justify the farmer in using 
it as a hay crop. Except under excep- 
tional conditions we would advise 
against this. You want to have as big 
a hay crop as you can next year. 
Hence we would clip back the clover 
and prevent its producing a seed crop, 
which will thicken the stand and at 
the same time get rid of the weeds. 
We find that by clipping back clover 
when it begins to bloom, we get a 
much better hay crop the next year 
than if we allow it to fight it out with 
the weeds. By clipping back the clo- 
ver, setting the cutter bar as high as 
you can, you prevent premature seed- 
ing and weakening of the plant, and at 
the same time you prevent these an- 
nual weeds from going to seed. 

Where cockleburs come up in the 
clover, clipping becomes imperative. 
A good deal of judgment as to the best 
time to clip must be used. Where 
there are cockleburs the time to clip is 
when the cockleburs are in bloom, and 
before they have ripened seed. If you 
wait until this time, you may have an 
amount of clover that will make a suf- 
ficient swath to injure the, stand of 
clover. In this case everything should 
be raked off; and if there is any dan- 
ger of the cockleburs producing germi- 
nable seed, it should be burned. There 
is not much danger of this, however. 
You ask: “Why wait so long?” Sim- 
ply because if you cut cockleburs too 
early they will stool out and railroad 
germinable seed through before frost. 

If the farmer has a very rank growth 
of clover, due to favorable conditions, 
there is a strong temptation to use it 
for a hay crop. The need for the hay 
would have to be very strong to justi- 
fy the farmer in doing this, for reason 
that in ordinary seasons there will not 
be sufficient time for the clover to pro- 
vide itself with a covering against win- 
ter. Hence we would rather clip back 
and thus “make assurance doubly 
sure” of a crop of clover hay in 1913. 

Farmers have been obliged to pur- 
chase a great deal of cottonseed meal 
and like feeds, because of lack of clo 
ver hay last winter; and the same lack 
will continue in many sections this 
winter. Hence something had better 
be sacrificed at present rather than 
run the risk of a loss of clover in pos- 
sibly heavy freezing during the com- 
ing winter. On stock farms the great- 
est profits cannot possibly be secured 
unless we have home grown nitrogen- 
ous feeds to balance our corn ration, 
and thus avoid the necessity of buying 
nitrogenous feeds in the market. 
Every farmer should try to grow a bal- 
anced ration on his own farm; and the 
only way he can do this is by growing 
legumes such as clover, alfalfa or cow- 
peas. 
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pocToRS, LAWYERS AND FARMERS. 


The world needs all of these. We 
can not very well do without doctors; 
for, take the best care of our health 
that we can, we will now and then 
need them. We will probably need 
their advice more than their medicine; 
for, after all, it is not medicine that 
we pay for, but advice. We once knew 
a farmer who refused to. pay a doctor’s 
pill on the ground that the doctor had 
not given the children, who had the 
measles, any medicine, but had simply 
given advice as to how to care for 
them. That man was a fool, of course. 
We need the doctor. We need enough 
of them, but not too many. For too 
many doctors in a community means 
high charges, as they all think they 
must live. It means also medical hum- 
buggery, and any amount of it. We 
need the doctors all right, good ones 
—but not too many of them. 

We need lawyers. For, no matter 
how honest we may be, and how care- 


ful in our business transactions, we 
will now and then need the advice of 
a man who knows the law. As the 


business of the doctor is mainly to 
keep us from getting sick, so the 
business of the firstclass lawyer is 
mainly to keep us out of trouble, and 
to get’ us out of trouble, if through 
foolishness or inadvertence, we have 
gotten into it. Some men use lawyers 
to point out to them to what extent 
they can violate the letter and spirit 
of the law without getting caught. 
Farmers, however, are not that kind 
of people; but now and then they will 
need the advice of a lawyer. 

The great trouble is that we have 
too many lawyers with whom the law 
is not a profession, a mode of doi z 
service to the community, but a busi- 
ness, the aim of which is to get all 
the money out of the public that is 
possible. All honor to the lawyer 
with whom law is a profession and 
business incidental, whose aim is to 
keep his clients out of trouble hon- 
estly, who is not a shyster nor an am- 
bulance-chaser, but a man who as a 
lawyer regards himself as an officer of 
the court, the main business of which 
is to secure justice between man and 
man. 

We need farmers; have never need- 
ed them worse; for farming has ceased 
to be a matter of mere hard work, but 
is a combination of brain and hand, of 
knowledge and skill, for the produc- 
tion of crops, for mercantile sense in 
converting them into cash and using 
the resultant profits in a way that will 
bring comfort to himself and his fam- 
ily, and happiness to the community. 
The poor farmer, like the poor doctor 
and the poor lawyer, is a hindrance. 

Unfortunately, our whole system of 
education in the western states, at 
least, is so arranged as to produce a 
surplus of lawyers and doctors. The 
farm boy is apt to regard these as the 
learned professions, the work of which 
is easy and highly respectable. So 
many a good farmer is on the point of 
becoming a poor lawyer, in course of 
time to be driven into real estate or 
insurance or some other side line. 
Many a good farmer boy is being lured 
into medicine, and eventually forced 
to become a quack in order that he 
may keep soul and body together. For 
in any town of which we have any 
knowledge, the great bulk of the busi- 
hess is done by a small per cent of 
the lawyers and doctors. 

We have recently come across some 
rather interesting figures as to the de- 
Mand and supply of doctors and law- 
yers. Doctor Pritchett, president of 
the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, said in a re- 
cent report that there were in the Uni- 
ted States in 1900 132,000 physicians 
and surgeons. In a bulletin on medi 
Cal education issued by him in 1911, it 
was calculated after careful investi- 
gations, that if 2,000 were graduated 
annually from the medical schools, 
there would be an ample supply of 
new physicians to fill up the vacancies 
Caused by death and otherwise and to 
a pace with the increase in popula- 


Assuming that the proportion of 





lawyers to population should be as | 


large as the proportion of physicans, 
1,700 graduates annually from the law 
schools would be enough to maintain 
even the present crowded state of the 
legal profession. As a matter of fact, 
the number of students graduated 
from law schools in 1910 was 4,183, 
about two and a half times as many as 
needed; and this takes no account of 
the lawyers who climb into the fold 
without going through the door of a 
college. 

The young man who starts out to 
become a lawyer is, therefore, very 
likely to find himself in the same po- 
sition that the farmers were twenty 
years ago. They were “land poor” be- 
cause there were too many of them in 
proportion to population. On _ this 
point, Secretary Wilson has a word to 
which young men might well listen: 


“It would seem to be wise for our 
educators in their national meetings to 
consider these problems. It might be 
wise to consider about how many 
young lawyers will be needed in the 
next year to take the place of the older 
men who are dropping out. That could 
be very easily determined. Then, if 
the attention of this class of students 
were called to the demand of the in- 
dustries for educated men a different 
direction might be given to many of 
the young men who seem to be ‘draw- 
ing their bows at a venture.’ This ap- 
plies to more than the lawyer. There 
are no doubt far more young physi- 
cians being turned out from the educa- 
tional institutions of tle country than 
there are patients for. Wrong direc- 
tion has been given to the education 





SWEET CLOVER. 


We have had a number of letters 
lately asking about sweet clover, its 


value, the time to sow it, the amount 
of seed to sow, etc., etc. We have had 
a good deal to say from time to time 
as to the value of this “weed’’; for so 
farmers generally are disposed to re- 
gard it. A weed is a plant out of 
place, and any plant may be a weed. 
while some plants that we often re- 
gard as weeds have very considerable 
value. It is a question, in fact, wheth- 
er all our grains and grasses were not 
at one time weeds, that have been re- 
formed, civilized, regenerated. 

We have for many years regarded 
sweet clover as very valuable in sec- 
tions and on lands where the common 
legumes either had ceased to thrive 
or had never thrived. Where you can 
not grow the clovers or alfalfa, we do 
not know anything better than sweet 
clover. For it is kindred to alfalfa, 
and not very much inferior to it in 
nutritive value. It will grow almost 
any place where alfalfa will grow, and 
in some places where it will not. 

Like human beings, plants. have 
their vices or faults. The main fault 
of sweet clover is that it has a.bad 
or unpleasant flavor, although i is one 
of the finest honey plants that grows. 
It would be more accurate to say that 
it has a flavor which animals do not 
as a rule like until they become accus- 
tomed to it. The taste for sweet clo- 
ver is something ltke the taste for 
tomatoes or ground cherries or tobac- 
co—an acquired taste. 

Another fault of sweet clover is that 
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A SEVEN-YEAR-OLD BROOD MARE AND HER FIVE COLTS. 
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of many young men, and yet there is 
nothing more difficult to change than 
the old systems of education. It is 
certain that the demand for lawyers 
and physicians is much more than 
met by the professional schools today. 
It is equally certain that the demand 
for educated farmers is strikingly neg- 
lected.” 

There is not the slightest danger of 
there being too many fatmers—good 
ones—men who by actual experience 
learned how to farm; to whom plow- 
ing and sowing and reaping and milk- 
ing the cows and feeding the calves 
and hogs and cattle come almost in- 
stinctively; and who have supplement- 
ed this farm practice with a course 
at the agricultural college, or where 
that is not possible by careful read- 
ing of agricultural papers and books, 
by attending farmers’ institutes and 
short courses, and, above all things 
else, by observing farm operations and 
absorbing the wisdom of experienced, 
successful farmers. There is not a 
bit of danger of having too many of 
these, and unless their numbers can 
increase much faster than they have 
been increasing, the price of farm 
products will mount higher and higher, 
because good land watered by the rain 
of heaven has long since been taken 
up, and because, notwithstanding our 
best activities for the last twelve 
years, we have not increased our pro- 
duction per acre more than half as 
fast as population has increased. 

It goes without saying that if we 
are to have good farmers in the future, 
We must begin linking up the rural 
school with the farm. We must give 
an opportunity te the boys and girls 
to acquire the essential elements of 
an agricultural education without go- 
ing out of the township or county. 
There is no special need now of more 
doctors or more lawyers, but there is 
very great need of more farmers— 
good ones. 





it grows rank and coarse, and hence 
does not make anything like as good 
hay as the clovers, alfalfa or timothy. 
Therefore, where you can grow any 
of the clovers, a taste for which does 
not need to be cultivated, which grow 
less rank and finer in the stem, we 
would not bother with sweet clover. 
There are sections even in the clover 
country where for some reason clover 
fails to grow. In such cases we would 
try sweet clover. 

We think its main value is as pas- 
ture, and for this purpose it should be 
sowed thick and kept pastured closely 
from the first. The flavor is not so 
marked in the young plant, and ceases 
to be objectionable when animals be- 
come accustomed to it. It can be 
made into hay, and is a much better 
hay than anything not a legume; but 
we think its main value is as pasture 
and in its power to renovate the soil. 
It is very valuable for this, because 
of its deep root system, which puts 
the soil in better physical condition, 
and because, like the other legumes, 
it can draw its nitrogen from the store- 
house of the air. 

From this our readers can judge 
whether it will pay them to sow it or 
not. They can see almost anywhere 
along the roadside what it will do 
even without care. It can be sown 
in the spring with a@ nurse crop, or in 
August, about the tlme for sowin 
alfalfa in the humid section. It shoul 
be sown on a well r°pared seed bed. 
We would advise fifteen or twenty 
pounds of seed; would put it in deep 
enough 9 secure germination, the 
depth, as «vita clove: deperiding on 
soil conditions. It will not produce 
@ seed crop the first year, but will the 
second; for, like thé other clovers, it 
is a biennial. 

If we had a mece of land on which 
we had failed to gct a stand of clover, 
and which we could pasture, we would 
have no hesitation, in case it is ip 





stubble, to prepare it as we would for 
alfa'fa, and sow sweet clover in Au- 
gust. It is probable that sweet clover 
will ;row on almost any land without 
inoculation, but to make sure, we 
would sow the field with dry dirt from 
the roadside on which sweet clover 
had grown. 

We would pasture it lightly this fall 
if ai all; would pasture it next sum- 
mer plow it under next fall, and put 
it in corn. W2 feel very certain, es- 
pecially if the land is “lay and needs 
lightening up, und is deficient in veg- 
etable matter, that his would b3 a pay- 
ing crop, even if you do not have stock 
to pasture it and are compelled to use 
it for hay. 





THE INCOME OF THE FARM. 


A subscriber wants to know if any- 
thing but dollars and cents should be 
considered as income of the farm. 

Why not? The farm should be cred- 
ited with whatever it furnishes. What 
does it furnish? First, house rent. 
The farm home usually found on a 
farm worth $150 an acre would rent in 
town for around $20 per month—and 
more in the city. Then there are the 
fruits and vegetables, and in addition 
to these butter, eggs, poultry and win- 
ter meats. It is true that it requires 
labor to produce these, but if even half 
the price at which these retail in the 
cities wer credited to the farm, or even 
half the wholesal. price, we would be 
surprised at the income from the farm. 

The failure to recognize th2se items 
as proper credit items is what has 
sent many a farmer to toWn, and in- 
duced many a farmer to sell his farm 
and live off the interest on the money, 
to discover his mistake only when it 
was too late. Let the farmer do some 
figuring on this line. How far will the 
income on a $20,000 farm at four and 
one-half per cent go in supporting a 
family in the city, or even in a coun- 
— Just figure it out for your- 
self. 

Give the farm credit for what it fur- 
nishes. Estimate the cost of produc- 
ing vegetables, dairy products, poul- 
try and fruit, deduct that from the re- 
tail price, and you will be surprised at 
the amount of income which the farm 
furnishes, and which farmers take no 
account of whatever. 

Then there are other incomes that 
can not be measured by dollars and 
cents: a home where no stranger en- 
ters except on invitation; freedom 
from control of a boss; security of 
continual self-employment. You can 
not figure these things in dollars and 
cents, but they mean more than any 
man can realize until he has begun 
to work for another, his hours of la- 
bor fixed and the danger of being out 
of a job. These are the really big 
things which the farm affords, and 
they can not be figured in dollars and 
cents. 





MONEY FOR THE FARMER. 


Not so very many years ago, when 
the members of the populist party in- 
sisted that some way be found by 
which the farmer could secure a larger 
line of credit on which to do business, 
they were denounced, ridiculed, de- 
rided by many business men and poli- 
ticians. Now, in the platform of the 
republican party adopted at Chicago 
we find the following: 

‘It is of great importance to the 
social and economical welfare of this 
country that farmers have facilities 
for borrowing easily and cheaply the 
money they need to increase productiv- 
ity of their land. It is as important 
that financia’ machinery be provided 
to supply the demand of farmers for 
credit as it is that the banking and cur- 
rency systems be reformed in the in- 
terest of general business. Therfore, 
We recommend and urge an authorita- 
tive inve tigation of agricultural credit 
societies and corporations in other 
countries, and the passage of sta:~ and 
federal laws for the establishment and 
capable supervision of organizations 
having for their purpose the loaning of 
funds to farmers.” 

Of course, we must not take this 
too seriously. The convention was 
controlled by the standpat wing of the 
party, and the gentlemen who lead 
that wing have never been very hot 
with zeal for measures calculated to 
help the farmer. We suggest that they 
begin to get in training for this new 
reform by enacting a parcels post law 
which will make the money we have 
go a little farther. 
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MAMMOTH AND COMMON RED 
CLOVERS. 

These two varieties of clover differ 
in that the blossom of the mammoth 
is a paler red and more uniform than 


that of the common red in color; it is 


from two to: three weeks later in 
blooming, and on the same kind of 
land in the same season it makes a 
much larger growth. Some farmers 


write us, assuming that the mammoth 
produces its seed in the first crop, 
while the red clover does not develop 


seed until the second crop. This is 
not altogether true. Where mammoth 
clover is cut the last week in June it 


will, if there is a late season, produce 
a crop of seed in the second crop. On 
the other hand, if the season is exactly 
right, the common red will produce 
seed both in the first and second crop. 
This, however, rarely happens. 

A number of our readers cut from 
three to four bushels of seed in the 
first crop of common red clover last 
year. A great many samples were 
sent to us in June that were as well 
set with seed as any second crop we 
ever saw in the fall. Just why this is 
s0, we do not care to say, as it would 
bring up the old question as to wheth- 
er clover depends on insects for ferti- 
lization. We might remark, however, 
that when clover and timothy grow 
together and the timothy is cut for 
seed, there is always more or less 
clover seed, which must have come 
from the first crop. We might re- 
mark further, that if the growth of 
clover is kept back by pasturing until 
the bloom comes at about the same 
time that the mammoth blooms, it will 


produce seed in the first crop. In 
short, in a season such as last year we 
may expect more or less seed in the 


first crop; and if it is very dry, we are 
not likely to have a second crop, as in 


Many sections of our territory last 
year. 

It is not always safe to depend on 
the word of the seedsman as to the 
Variety, that is, whether it is mam- 
moth or common red. They no doubt 
tell you what they believe to be the 
truth, but buving their seed every- 
Where, they are at the mercy of the 
man who sells it, who does the mark- 


ing on the sacks and is at least tempt- 


ed to label it the variety that sells 
best. No man can distinguish the seed 
of one from the other. 

Mammoth clover is much surer as a 
seed crop than the common red, 
though we have kuown it to absolutely 
fail. We have grown clover seed off 
and on for more than twenty years, 
and we have never succeeded in get- 
ting a good crop of clover seed of 
either kind ‘ been an 


where there had 
unusually rank growth of stalk. Hence 
we have never been able to get clover 
Beed our bottom and 
have always had the best crops where 
the stalk was short on account 
ness of the land. 

Notwithstanding all the light that 
scientists have thrown on the subject, 
there are a great many things unset- 
tled about the growth of clover. 


on best lands, 


of thin- 


WEED CONTROL. 

There are three classes of weeds 
that contest with whatever crops may 
be growing in the ground during the 
autumn months: annuals, biennials 








and perennials. Most of our weeds 
are annuals, which produce seed the 
same year in which they germinate. 


Biennials, for instance burdocks and 
some kinds of thistles, produce seed 
the second year. Perennials, such as 
morning glory, bind weed, Canada 
thistles and quack grass, grow mainly 
from the root and some of them alto- 
gether, producing seed sparingly or 
not at all. Annuals are bountiful seed 
producers, this being the only way 
they can perpetuate their kind. 
Cockleburs will make appear- 
ance in the corn fields after the corn 
is laid by, and the only way to handle 
them is to pull them out or hoe them 
out by hand They will make their 
appearance in the stubble fields and in 
hew sown clover, and the only thing 
to do with them there is to mow them 
off when in full bloom and before seed 
has had time to mature. The boy with 


their 


a mower can do more damage to the 
cockleburs in infested fields in one 


day than he can do with the corn plow 
in a week. 

Then again, our fields are likely to 
be overspread with ragweed, even the 
blue grass and the only 
thing to take a mower and 


pastures: 


do is to 








Great Labor-Saving Machine For The Farmer 


bane of almost every farmer's life is beinz obliged to 

depend on “hired help.” The loss of “man” or “two,” at 
certain seasons of the year, is a very serious matter and 
often involves loss of crop. The HACKNEY AUTO-PLOW, 
the only “one man machine” on the market that can be used suc- 
cessfully for plowing, seeding, haying, harvesting, as a stationary 
engine for power purposes, and as a tractor for hauling loads, etc., 
makes the farmer INDEPENDENT and solves the vexa- 
It eliminates drudgery and helps to keep the 


tious labor problem. 
“boys” on the farm. 


» HACKNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
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The Hackney Auto-Plow will do the work of 10 horses and 2 
men plowing and plows from 10 to 12 acres per day. It is a tire- 
less worker, day or night, and there is no cost for “keep” except 
when in operation. So simple in construction and easy to 
operate that it is really a pleasure to run it. The cost is less than 
the medium priced automobile. 

The Hackney Auto-Plow is the only machine that WORKED 
EVERY DAY at the field trials at the Minnesota State Fair, 

Catalog, photographs and testimonial letters, from satisfied 


users, free on request. 


573 Prior Avenue, ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA . 








mow these fields before the seed is 
ripe. We are quite well aware that 
the farmer has a good deal to do at 
that time besides mowing the ragweed 
in his blue grass pastures or in his 


stubble fields. He has something to 
do which will be of more immediate 
benefit than riding a mower. None 


the less, he cannot afford to have his 
land seeded with ragweed at this time 
of the year. 


By mowing the ragweed he takes 
the shade away from his blue grass 
and gets a more vigorous growth. 


Then if he will take his disk drill next 
spring, when the frost is going out, 
and reseed his blue grass land to clo- 
ver, he will not be much troubled with 
ragweeds in time to come. 

There are weed seeds enough in our 
soils, and sometimes farmers get dis- 
couraged and feel as though the weed 
is to stay with them forever. It will 
stay with them a long time, but there 
is no use in allowing weeds to go 
ahead and perpetuate themselves, to 
give trouble in the future. By persist- 
ent warfare against these annuals we 
can have in time a reasonably clean 
farm 3y neglect we can have the 
farm so well stocked with weeds that 
we will have trouble for years to come. 
Therefore, it is well to take advantage 
of the weakness of the plant that is 
putting forth its best energies to pro- 
duce seed, and prevent it. 

We have no patience with the farm- 
er who allows his stubble fields to 
grow up with cockleburs and other an- 
nual weeds. We are talking now of 
the farmer who owns his own land and 
the tenant who expects to remain on 
the farm where he is for a number of 
years. For this growth of weeds in 
the stubble proclaims him to all pass- 
ersby as a poor farmer. Better neglect 
something else and insure yourself 
against an oversupply of weeds in 
years to come by exercising the boy 
and the team and the mower in pre- 
venting these annual weeds from go- 
ing to seed. : 





SEDGES. 


An Iowa correspondent sends us a 
sample of sedge, and writes: 

“I am sending you a sample of a new 
kind of weed. which is just starting up 
on my father’s place. What is it, and 
how may it be killed?” 

There are many kinds of sedges, but 
all of them grow in moist places, and 
their presence in a field is an almost 
sure sign of need of drainage. They 
are grass-like plants, but differ from 
grasses in having triangular stems and 
the leaves are generally of lighter col- 
or. The sedges are often bad weeds 
on poorly drained land, but they are 
easily disposed of after good drain- 
age and thorough cultivation have been 
given. 





Let The 
The Work While You Rest! 


Don’t break your back with a scoop. Don't wear yourself out shoveling com 
and grain. Get a Meadows Portable Wagon Dump and Grain Elevator. 
Unloads the biggest load of corn, wheat, oats or any other grain in five minutes 
and distributes it to any part of the barn or granary. Does it without any work 
on your part whatever. No scooping, no pitching. The horses do all the work. 


Portable Wagon Dump 
and Grain Elevator 


Our All Steel Elevator 


can't be affected by the weather. Wooden eleva- 
= Se ae and shrink, depending on 
“ - “ -, the weather. @ Meadows Steel Elevator is 
also furnish an engine speed jack, where it always the same—never leaks—always in working 
is desired to operate by a gasoline engine. order. Chains are always at an even tension. 


Another Winner—The Meadows Pitless Scale. 
Has an all steel frame. Main bearing castings depend entirely on the foundation for 
support, not on the frame. Platform measures 8 x 14feet. Has a eapacity of five tons. 


. Ask {for Catalogs. Bid the scoop good-bye—save your back. Send for catalog 
€: to-day. If interested in scales, ask for scale catalog also. A postal brings them. 
Y 





TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


Isthe simplest grain elevator on the market. 
Elevates grain toany height. Wagon raises 
and lowers itself automatically. Wagon jack 
can be used on either side of elevator. Can 














Low in Price 
Great in Service 

















1 GUARANTEE THAT THIS PULVERIZER, PACKER AND MULCHER, 
Three Machines in Ooe—WILL DO IT, LET ME PROVE IT. 
Do nct compare our 










machine with any 





It 
bed for fall wheat, 
rer ine ever invented. 
Send for Free Miustrated Circular, wh 
t wil quotes price direct to you 
n, what the mact 





you are ready to buy 
ft explains the 
une will do and as adapted for; what it has done 
mn » w to prepare for better results, to get perfect stands of alfalfa with slz 
te, to prepare your eround for Fall Wheat and other grains and g-t a perfect and healthy stand with 
SEND FOR IT TODAY. 


WESTERN LAND ROLLER COMPANY, HASTINGS, NEBRASKA. Box 114 


M. ANDERSON. or not will pay you well 
President and Manager = 4 
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My Chatham Mill 


“a Grain Grader and Cleaner 
an ree for 30 days—no mone 
down—freight prepaid—cash or credit. FR EE | 
It grades, cieans and separates wheat, oats, LOAN 
4 corn, barley, flax, clover, timothy, ete. Takes & 
> cockie, wild Oats, tame oats, smut, ete., from seed wheat; any miz- 
$ ture from flax. Sorts corn for drop planter. Rids clover of buck- 
# horn. Takes out all dust, dirt, chaff and noxious weeds from timo- 
thy. Removes foul weed seed and all the damaged, shrunken, 
cracked orfeeble kernelsfrom any grain. Handles up to 80 bushels 
| nd hour. Gas poweror hand power. Easiest running mill on earth. 
ver 250,000 in use in U. S.and Canada. Postal brings low-price- 
bu -on-time proposition and latest Catalog. I willloan 500 
machines, “first come, first served.” Wri lay if you want 
to be one of the lucky 500. Ask for Booklet ° 39. : 
THE MANSON CAMPBELL COMPANY, Detroit, Kansas City, Minneapolis 
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CURING COWPEA HAY. 


Cowpea hay is even more difficult to 
cure than clover. The stems are large 
and fleshy and the leaves and pods are 
poth easily knocked off. Even under 
the most favorable conditions it takes 
almost a week from the time of cut- 
ting before the cowpea hay is com- 
pletely cured. In the following para- 
graph We give in outline the method as 
advised by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and several ex- 
periment stations in their bulletins: 

Cut the peas for hay when the first 
pods begin to ripen. Let them lie in 
the swath until they are well wilted on 
top, but not until the leavés are dry 
and brittle. Under favorable condi- 
tions the hay will be in condition a day 
or two after cutting to rake into wind- 
rows. Here the vines are either left 
till completely cured or after a day or 
two of curing they are put into tall 
narrow cocks where they are left to 
cure for a week or more. The Mis- 
souri station suggests that while the 
peas are curing in the windrow it will 
help to turm them over every other 
day with a side delivery rake. The 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in Farmers’ Bulletin 318 suggests 
that the hay tedder can be used very 
advantageously immediately after 
mowing, after the vines have wilted 
for several hours in the swath, and to 
hasten curing in the windrows. The 
object in using either the hay tedder 
or the side delivery rake is to dry out 
the leaves as completely as possible. 
After the hay has become so dry that 
no moisture appears on the surface of 
the stems when they are tightly twist- 
ed it is reckoned that the hay may be 
put in the stack or mow. 

One of our Illinois readers who has 
grown cowpeas for several years wrote 
us last winter that there were several 
points about the foregoing method 
which he did not like. He advises that 
the crop be cured as much as possible 
in the swath. If the vines are raked 
together in windrows before they &re 
cured the result will be spoiled hay. 
His advice follows: 

“If you should rake the hay up in 
windrows it would take at least three 
or four weeks of the best curing 
weather to cure the hay in the center 
and at the bottom. In the meanwhile 
the hay on the outside would be dry 
and brash, and the leaves would shat- 
ter off as soon as handled. Should a 
rain or two come, the hay, unless scat- 
tered immediately, would soon mold 
and rot and would be good for nothing 
but manure. I have noticed when cut- 
ting°- that when the hay is rank and 
viney the mower will sometimes choke 
down and drag up a pile. If these 
piles are not scattered immediately 
before you drive on you will have a 


bunch of spoiled hay.” 
The Illinois grower also disagreed 
with the advice concerning the use of 


the side delivery rake and hay tedder. 
In his own words: 

“If the hay is cut at the right time, 
which should be when about all the 
pods have ripened, two or three ted- 
dings would krock off all- the pods or 
at least a good many of them, as well 
as a large proportion of the leaves. 
Cowpea hay should be gotten into the 
stack with just as little handling as 
possible after cutting. About the best 
Way we have found is to rake the hay 
into windrows as soon as cured. Then 
rake to the stack with a sweep rake 
and put up with a cable derrick. The 
best way is to make a long rick and 
cover with boards and bale the vines 
as soon as they are out of the swath. 
If you can get a baler when they are 
ready to put up you can save the trou- 
ble of stacking. We have handled 
Ours that way last year, but we had to 
take a windy day and we did not get 
many leaves; they all went with the 
Wind. I want to emphasize the point 
that the vines should not be molested 


alter cutting until they are ready to 
Put up. Do not put them up while the 
dew is on, I would rather have a little 
Juice in the stems than to put the 


Vines up while the dew is on them. It 
takes at least a week of good curing 
Weather for the vines to cure. Rain 
Will blacken the color and loosen the 
leaves, but it doesn’t seem to hurt the 
feeding value. Our peas laid out three 
Weeks last year and took several big 
rains. They looked very black, but 
the stock ate them just the same. The 
Vines which we sold brought clover 
hay prices,” 


BLISTER BEETLES. 


An Iowa subscriber sends us sam- 
ples of potato blister beetles, which he 
says are doing a good deal of damage 
to his potatoes and other plants, and 
wants to know what he can do to hold 


them in check. 

The blister bectle is longer than the 
Colorado potato bettle, with three 
stripes along its back. The potato au- 
thorities do not seem to consider it as 
a dangerous pest. Once in a while 
where they congregate in large num- 
bers, they do a good deal of damage, 
as in this case, but as a rule they are 
not very injurious. We are not able 
to find any suggestions for fighting 
them. The interesting thing about the 
blister beetle is that while in the adult 
form it does some damage, in its worm 
form it does a great deal of good in 
destroying grasshopper eggs. When 
the worms are first hatched from the 
egg they are supplied with a number 
of long legs. They use these to run 
about and locate a mass of grasshop- 
per eggs. As soon as they eat their 
fill they shed the skin, and, being lo- 
cated beside the source of food sup- 
ply, their next pair of legs are very 
short, and in fact they hardly move 





while going through the next stage. 
Because of their value in destroying 
grasshopper eggs, the entomologists 
seem to consider them as beneficial 
rather than injurious. 


THE SWINDLERS’ HARVEST. 


Postmaster General Hitchcock is au- 
thority for the statement that the 
American people, during the last fiscal 


year, were swindled out of approxi- 
mately $120,000,000, by rascals who op- 
erate mainly through the United States 
mail. The detectives of the postoffice 
department were instrumental in ar- 
resting more than one thousand of 
these swindlers, and 452 were convict- 
ed and sentenced to jail or to peniten- 
tiary, and 571 cases are still awaiting 
the final decision of the courts. Mr. 
Hitchcock says that the most success- 
ful swindlers seem to be those who 
are exploiting gold mines, fake reme- 
dies and worthless land, and included 
among them are a great many so-called 
respectable citizens, wealthy men who 
have some standing in their communi- 
ties and in their states, and who lend 
their names to some swindling scheme. 

We have no means of knowing what 
percentage of people who have been 








swindled are farmers, but if the facts 
were shown, we have no doubt they 
would comprise a very considerable 
part of the victims. We can not re- 
frain from once more calling attention 
to the fact that cheap agricultural pa- 
pers are a very important factor in 
swindling the farmer. An agricultural 
paper which is given away or which is 
sold at a few cents a year, must de- 
pend for its revenue upon its adver- 
tising columns. When a paper is com- 
pelled to do this, it can not be so par- 
ticular about the kind of advertising it 
accepts. The rule usually is to take 
almost any advertising if the adver- 
tiser has the money to pay for it. A 
very large percentage of the farmers 
who are swindled through the mails 
can blame their cheap agricultural pa- 
pers for having introduced these swin- 
dlers to them. 

The man who takes an agricultural 
paper simply because it is cheap, or 
because someone gives it to him, or 
because some premium which he de- 
sires is thrown in, is likely to find it 
the dearest investment he ever made. 
He may save a few cents on the sub- 
scription price, but it very often costs 
him many dollars through losses suf- 
fered by dealing with irresponsible ad- 









30-35 
Horsepower 
Wheel Base— 

112 inches 
Wheels— 

34 inches 
Demountable 
Rims 
Speed— 

45 Miles 

per Hour 
Made with 

Z. 4 an 
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Bodies” 


Reo the Fifth 
$1,055 






Top and windshield not included in price. We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip cover, 
windshield, gas tank and speedometer—all for $100 extra. Seli-starter, if wanted, $20 extra. 











The Center Control 


Nearly every builder of high grade cars is designe 


ing a center control. 


In another year, cars with side levers which block 
a front door will be so out-of-date as to hardly be 


salable. 


Bear this in mind in selecting a car. 
car is now a back number, as every maker knows. 


By R. E. Olds, Designer 


The side lever building. 


But That Isn’t All’ 


There are other reasons beside center control for 
this car’s immense popularity. 

It is the final result of my 25 years spent in car 
In every detail it marks the best I know. 


The cars are built under my supervision. AndI 
insist on absolute perfection. 














Left Side Drive 


In some cars the side levers are merely moved to 
the center. That idea won’t do. Men want to get 
rid of the reaching. They want the front of the car 
to be clear. 

In Reo the Fifth there is only one lever, and that 
is placed close to the seat. All the gear shifting is 
done by moving this lever only three inches in each 
of four directions, 

There are no brake levers, for both the brakes are 
operated by foot pedals. 

This arrangement permits of the left side drive, as 
in electric cars. The driver sits close to the cars 
which he passes. He is on the up side of the road. 
In making any turn which crosses a road he is sitting 
where he can look back. 

That is the greatest reason for the center control— 
to permit of the left side drive. Every car is coming 
to it as fast as models can be changed. The side 
levers and the right side drive are going out at once, 


This Year’s Sensation 


Reo the Fifth, with the center control, has been this 
year’s sensation. Our spring output was five times 
oversold. 

In all the 25 years I have spent in this industry, I 
have never seen such a popular car. 

It is this amazing demand which has driven makers 
to the immediate adoption of center control. 


The steel is twice analyzed, before and after treating. 

The gears are tested in a crushing machine of 50 
tons’ capacity. 

Parts are ground over and over to get utter exactness, 
The parts in each car pass a thousand inspections. 

Engines are put through five severe tests—48 hours 
in all. 

Finished cars are tested over and over. 
_ There are in this car 15 roller bearings. Ball bear- 
ings are nowhere used, save in the clutch and fan. 

The bodies are finished in 17 coats. The seats are 
luxurious. The tonneau is roomy. 


With a lifetime’s reputation at stake on this car, 
men know I am mighty careful. 


Then the Price of $1,055 


And the underprice has been another sensation. 
We fixed the initial price at $1,055, which is $200 
below any car in its class. 


The price of this car must soon be advanced, bee 
cause of advancing materials. It is much too low. 
But the price remains at $1,055 while our present 
materials last. 





Reo the Fifth is sold by dealers in a thousand 
towns. Write for our catalog, showing all styles of 
bodies, and we will tell you where to see it. Address 


R. M. OWEN & CO., General Sales Agents for REO MOTOR CAR CO., Lansing, Mich, 
Canadian Factory, St. Catharines, Ont. 
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pressed air tank, at little cost. 
the supply, is always at hand with the 


one air tank. 


t 


instantly, 


15% less feed in the winter. 
“direct from the well.” 


operating expens« 
Installed easily in new or old building. 





bebe 






at 


if you want to see the 


j farm pumping plant made. 


lible. 











DO 


it generates. 


PFAU 
Ee ther. 
IOWA... . 
MINNESOTA .. . 
WISCONSIN. 


ILLINOIS... 


Street 


Pfau Mfg. Co. 


Pure Water 


Must Come 


If you keep water in storage, it ewi// become foul—as it’s impossible to keep 
any tank clean, The Pfau pump is immersed directly into the well—like any 
pump—and pressure enough for ten feet or ten miles is furnished from a com- 
Pure, cold, fresh water, hard or soft according to 


PFAU wateER SYSTEM 


Hard and Soft Water—Any number of wells and cisterns can be connected with 
This furnishes water for al/ purposes. 
soft water lines, should soft water run short. 
Fire Protection—The ordinary pressure can be changed to high-power delivery 
Absolute safety is assured, day or night. 
Cheapens Feeding—By having water direct from the well, stock require about 
No tank heaters needed. 
Inexpenstve—The Pfau is very moderate-priced, considering its great capacity. The 
. rarely exceeding about 5c. per 1000 gallons on a 50-ft. lift, is a mere trifle. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
on Piau Water Systems or money back. 


Don’t Fail to See it 
at Your State Fair 


neates 3 


all upin running order, every part vis- 
You ean see for yourself just how 
M simple it is, and what a head of pressure 
Our representative will explain 
it point by point and you won’t be under the least obligation 
Remember the dates: 


Des Moines, Aug. 22-30 
Hamline, Sept. 2-7 
Milwaukee, Sept. 10-14 

Springfield, Oct. 4-12 


GET OUR CATALOG FIRST 


Write now and we will! send you our latest catalog and our State Fair Booth 
Number, so you can find us easily. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


801 Third 













Hard water can be turned into 


Drinking water comes 
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Power For PLowin 


Deep plowing forms an ideal seed bed and 
produces the best crops. But plowing that is 
deep enough for best crop results, would soon kill 
With a Hart-Perr Gas Tractor you can 

iurn 25 to 30 acres a day, full depth of the plows, assur- 
ing a maximum yield for the next crop. 
low-grade kerosene for fuel, the cost will be only 40 to 50 


your horses. 


cents an acre. 


] 


and conserves the moisture. 
sible with horses. 


earlier than usual. 


stops. 
a few seasons. 


Hart-Parr 
Company 


220 Lawler St. a 


N 


ve 


A A Ate 


Charles City, SS aa 
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Early plowing kills the weeds before the seeds mature 
On a large farm this is impos- 
But with a Gas Tractor doing the work of 
22 to 25 horses, you can get your plowing done several weeks 


The moment you shut down the engine, the expense 
Wages and feed bills saved will pay for a Tractor in 
Write for our catalog today. 


“Cheapest to Buy—Cheapest to Operate’’ 


oie 
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RED CROSS WINTER WHEA 


BEARDLESS, HARDY, HEAVY YIELDING 
ple head and grains free for inspection, Sow this wheas 


bors next season at a good profit 
delay; order at once. 


IOWA. SEED CO.7 


The greatest of all winter wheat and 
the most profitable small grain crop 
for the corn belt. i 
field which yielded 46 bushels per 
acre at Des Moines this year. 

and make money. Supply your neigh- 
Price per bushel $1 75;10 bushels for $16.00; bags free. Don't 
Full description and history in our 


Our seed is froma 


Asam- 


er Catalogue mailed free. 


Dept.D2. Des Moines, Iowa 








THE NEW AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


We had the pleasure of presiding at 
a meeting in Des Moines on August 
ist, which we believe will prove the 
most important meeting or convention 
that has been held in Iowa this year. 
It was held for the purpose of organ- 
izing an agricultural society with 
broader scope than any other one agri- 
cultural society that has heretofore 
been organized. 

The object of the society is to or- 
ganize the state for better farming 
and everything that tends thereto, 
which involves better schools, better 
churches and a better social life in the 
open country. It aims to so organize 
the counties that each one will in time 
have an agricultural adviser, employed 
for a term of years, resident in the 
county, who will be ready to tell the 
farmer anything that he needs to know. 
It is expected that this adviser will 
keep in close touch with the rural 
schools; that he will use his influence 
to have the teaching of these schools 
in the terms and with the spirit of 
the farm; that he will keep in touch 
with the clergy of all denominations, 
and do all he can to promote religious 
betterment; and furthermore, that he 
will keep in touch with the social life 
and develop as far as possible social 
centers. This in spirit, if not in the 
exact language, is the avowed object 
of this agricultural society. 

Thinkers are beginning to realize 
that if we are to really improve our 
agriculture, we must retain on the 
farm the young men and women who 
grow on the farm; that to do that we 
must use the knowledge we have with 
the greatest effect and thus put agri- 
culture on an economic basis; that we 
must develop an intellectual life on the 
farm that will be satisfactory, which 
involves better schools; that we must 
in some way develop a better religious 
life on the farm; and that all these 
forces must work together for the de- 
velopment of a satisfactory social life 
in the open country. 

The meeting was attended by about 
forty gentlemen from different coun- 
ties in the state (two from a county); 
farmers, bankers, business men in va- 
rious lines, who realize that good 
farming, a better educational life and 
a better social life is essential to the 
prosperity of all sorts of business. The 
meeting lasted the enttre day, and 
while there was difference of opinion 
on matters of organization and detail, 
there was the utmost harmony of feel- 
ing. 

There was but one point on which 
any great difference of opinion was 
manifested. One of the delegates from 
Dubuque county, which has been organ- 
ized, told how they had rejected the 
offer of a thousand dollars from Mr. 
Rosenthal, representing a Chicago mail 
order house rejected it because they 
believed it was tainted money and that 
this million dollar grant for the devel- 
opment of agriculture was purely for 
the advertising of the company. Dele- 
gates from two or three different coun- 
ties replied that they had no doubt it 
was for advertising purposes, that they 
already had the advertising, and that if 
it was rejected it would give them an 
opportunity to obtain still more effective 
advertising out of it by representing 
to the farmers of the county that they 
wanted to give them a thousand dol- 
lars a year to help them, but the mer- 
chants would not let them do it. The 
general sentiment seemed to be that 
this money, having originally come 
from farmers, was not at all tainted 
and that they were only getting back 
their own when they accepted the pro- 
posed gift. 

We may have something further to 
say about this organization in the fu- 
ture. Just now we can perhaps ex- 
press the spirit of the meeting in no 
better way than by quoting from the 
remarks of Mr. Holden, when he took 
the chair after being elected perma- 
nent president of the association: 

“We must have means of getting the 
people of rural communities together. 
One of the greatest needs is to organ- 
ize clubs and granges and allow the 
people to develop through social inter- 
course. We must keep our young men 
here and not let them leave us just 
when they are the most useful to the 
state. We must train for efficiency in 
our public schools. We must put into 
the education of our children more 
real things that mean for the best in- 
terests of their life work. We must 
develop our industries and make a 





h ket for h ai a 
ome market for hom s 
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It is expected that the larger inte 
ests, such as railroads, factories pom 
boards of trade of the cities wij] ja 
tribute liberally to the organization, 
wherever the counties are Willing to 
supplement these funds and pay part 
of the expenses of a competent agri. 
cultural adviser. Clinton county «a 
already secured an adviser: Scott 
county will have one by the time this 
reaches our readers. Two or three 
other counties are geing organized 
The greatest difficulty will not be in 
raising the money, but in securing men 
competent to act as advisers. 

We go into this somewhat in detail 
because it is not a state matte; only 
but a matter.that interests adjoining 
states, one county in Illinois and one 
in Kansas having already organized 
on similar lines, and others being in 
process of organization. We believe 
it is the dawn of a better day, a day 
of better farming, better business, pet. 
ter living. 

The officers elected are as follows: 
President, P. G. Holden; vice-president 
R. P. Bolton; secretary, G. E. Stayner: 
treasurer, P. W. Hall. Executive com- 
mittee: George S. Allyn, Mt. Avr: 
Charles E. Bradley, Atlantic: F. E. 
Bissell, Dubuque; Prof. C. F. Curtiss, 
Ames; W. W. Marsh, Waterloo; C, H. 
McNider, Mason City; R. B. Young, 
Buffalo Center. 
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$16.75 ix 
13 Concrete Mixer $16.75 
4 F Capacity 3 cubic feet per 
i batch. Mixes four times 
to each revolution. 25% 
costs about half as much. 
Wheelbarrow runs under 
drum; frame on runners. 
a Weight 140 pounds. Made 
\\ entirely of iron and steel. 
Designed especially for 
order now with only 616.75. We furnish free one 
form for fence posts with mixer. THE MONARCH 
SELF FEEDER CO., Box C, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
KHARKOV YIELDS 60 TO 70 BU. PER ACRE 
Write for catalog and circular, describing the most 
tation, direct from Russia. Has no equal. Largest yieider 
kaown and withstands the severest winters. ave im- 
proved Turkey Red, other varieties and Mammoth 
White Rye. Large stock Alfalfa. Timothy and ali Grass 
Seed. Write for free samples, special low prices. 
A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 104 Clarinda. Iowa 
hardiest variety, per bushel, $1.25. 
MAMMOTH WINTER RYE *Sosfkce” 
BAGS FREE 
0. &. JONES SEED COMPANY 
Box 733 W, Sioux Falls, &. 0. 
ie . GUARANTEED ALFALFA SEED 
E Absolutely pure; free of weeds; vigerour; 
hardy. Ep 





greater capacity than any 
making fence posts, blocks, sidewalks, floors, etc. A 
wonderful vari ever introduced in the United States. 
dorsead by Experiment ete- 


other mixer of Its size, and 

boy can handle it. Everybody is buying. Send your 
jety : 

BERRY’S IMPROVED KHAR KOV, of the latest impor- 

Dakota grown Turkey Red winter wheat of the 


tions. Sold on approval. 


your mee mon Was 
HENRY FIELD SEED CO., 
Box 10 Shenandoah, Iowa. 














increase Your Winter Wheat Yield 


15 to 20 bu. per acre by sowing Aye Bros,’ No. 27 
University Winter Wheat. We also have Turkey Red 
and Kharkov Winter Seed Wheat, White Rye 20d 
Alfalfa Seed. Write for catalog and prices to AYE 
BROS., Blair, Neb., 8eed Corn Center of the World. 


ALFALF 





Good recleaned seed. Write for 
samples and prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso, Kans. 
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“ | Buy the Car with the Name You Know i 
one 
lized ; a 
& in ’ 
lieve A car on the farm is a better investment than timate knowledge of your transportation problems. 4 
day : z 4 A po " 
bet- U.S. Bonds. Experience has proved it. We know your wants and have built the car that ij 
7 ; - will meet them best. 2° 
— It saves valuable time. It multiplies the rig 
ner: owner's efficiency 50%. It shortens the distance Quality is assured, because every part of a | 
a to market and everything the farmer needs. Puts Studebaker car is manufactured in the great 
a the school house within easy reach of the little Studebaker factories from materials which we our- 
i ones, and adds health, pleasure and opportunity selves have analyzed and tested. i 
ung, that could come no other way. It is these facts and our tremendous output that i] 
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The only question is which car, and Stude- 
baker is the answer. 


The Studebaker name you know. Yeur 
father and grandfathers knew it and bought 
vehicles on the strength of the name for over 
60 years. 


What the Studebaker name means on a 
wagon or carriage, it means on an automobile 
—sterling integrity and the highest ideals of 
workmanship. 


There are lower priced cars than Studebaker, 
but no car at less than double the price will give 
the same service and satisfaction—no car at any 
price can give more. 


To begin with, no other car builder has our 
mechanical equipment, broad experience and in- 


4A, = = \ 
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The $800 Studebaker (Flanders) “20” 


Equipped with Top, Windshield, Prest-O-Lite Tank and Speedometer, $885 f.o.b. Detroit 


STUDEBAKER CARS 
(Nickel Trimmea) 







make it possible to build a car of such a high 
standard at such a low price. 


Studebaker "20" is an ideal car for the coun- 
try in every way. Construction so simple that any 
one in the family can operate it—so perfect that 
there is nothing that can get out of order. 


It is an honest, straightforward car, ready 
every day for honest, every-day service, elegant in 
design and built as well as a car can be built. 


That is the Studebaker idea. 


Buy a car that bears a name you know, the 
name that is itself a guarantee of quality. 


Studebaker service is a tremendous con- 
venience and saving. 36 Factory Branches and 
2500 fully equipped dealers all over the coun- 
try are ready to serve you. No writing to head- 
quarters. No wait, no disappointment. 











STUDEBAKER (FLANDERS) “20” STUDEBAKER (E-M-F) “30” 


Touringcar- - «+ «+ $800 Touring Car- + 


- $1100 


Roadster - ~.. e) 750 Detachable Demi-Tonneau - 1100 


UtiityCar - . .- «+ 800 Roadster - - 
Delivery Car - + « 800 


- 1100 


ead —~ 


| See our dealer. You can get prompt delivery. Our Art Catalogue FI! mailed on request. 


The Studebaker Corporation, - - Detroit, Mich. 
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PROTECTING THE TILE OUTLET. 
In developing the low lands for farm 
and such lands are now the 


pur poses 


most valuable—immense sums of 
money have been spent in tile drain- 
age Too frequently a valuable tile 
drain is ruined by leaving the mouth 
of the tile unprotected. In such case 
the end tiles wash out; cattle tramp 


1] animals build their 
nests up the tile; the outlet fills up, 
and crops drown out. Such a great 
loss can be prevented by a small out- 
lay of time and money in building a 
concrete bulkhead or retaining wall to 
protect the tile outlet. 

The straight retaining wall, shown 


in the ditch; sm 





will decrease in thickness from twelve 
inches at the bottom to six inches at 
the top. At the proper height to meet 
the tile drain, set a first-class drain 
tile (at least one size larger than the 
regular string) in the forms. so that 
its front end wil be flush with the out- 
side of the wall after the concrete is 
placed. Bore four one-inch holes in 
the front form around the tile, and 
place in them well-greased wooden 
pegs. After the concrete has become 
hard, the pegs are removed, and, by 
means of cement mortar, bolts are 


fastened in these holes, supporting 2 
grating for keeping out muskrats, rab- 
bits and skunks. 











Fig. 1. 


in Figure 1, is a type which is often 
built where the open ditch begins at 
the end of the string of tile. How- 
ever, most tile drains empty through 
the earthen side bank of the stream. 
Under these conditions, a better de- 
sign is a retaining wall consisting of 
a head and wing-walls as shown in 
Figure 2. 

For building retaining walls, choose 
a dry time of year, when there is lit- 
tle or no water in the open branch. 


Fig. 2. 


Consider, for instance, a tile emptying 
into a ditch six inches above stream 
bottom and three and one-half feet be- 
low the level of the ditch bank. Plan 
the bulkhead with a five-foot length 
of headwall and two wings three and 
one-half feet long. Slightly back in 
the bank dig the foundation trench 
twelve inches wide and extend it two 
feet below the bottom of the open 
ditch. Turn the trench for the wing- 
Walls at such an angle that the ends 
of the finished wingwalls will project 
back into the ditch bank and will be 
at ground level. 

Old lumber will do for the forms. 
One-inch siding on two-by-four inch 
uprishts is good. Space the uprights 
about two and one-half feet apart. Let 
the back walls of the forms stand ver- 
tics! and incline the front walls to- 
ward the bank, so that the concrete 














Mix the concrete one part Portland 
cement to two and one-half parts sand 
to five parts crushed rock, or one part 
cement to five parts bank-run gravel. 
If the trench should contain a little 
water, mix so much of the concrete 
dry as will be required to take up the 
water. Make the remainder mushy 
wet. For the front of the wall, work 
a wooden paddle or a straight spade 
back and forth between the concrete 
and the forms, so as to force back the 





pebbles and to give a neat mortar fin- 
ish. At intervals of one foot in height 
lay old iron rods in the concrete the 
junction of the head and wingwalls. 
Smooth off the top of the wall with a 


wooden float aid finish with a steel 
trowel. Remove the forms after one 


week, and fill in earth behind the wall 
to its top. With bolts, attach an iron 
grating or a screen of woven wire 
fencing to keep small animals out of 
the tile. 

For a bulkhead of the dimensions 
given above, there will be required 
two and one-fourth cubic yards of 
crushed rock, one and one-eighth cu- 
bic yards of sand, and twelve bags 
of cement. Ten dollars, the cost of 
the materials, may prevent the drown- 
ing out of several acres of growing 
crops and save the expense of digging 





up and relaying the tile drain. 
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Model “K” Touring Car, Fully Equipped—$900 


Equipment includes three oil lamps, two gas lamps, generator, top with side curtains 
and top cover, windshield, horn, demountable rims, with spare rim, tool kit with jack 


and tire repair outfit with pump. 


Judge the K-R-I-T as you 


would judge a horse 


You don"t buy a horse on the say-so of 
the man who has it to sell. 


No. You look the animal over thor- 
oughly to discover all his gaod 
points. 


You put him through his paces to see 
what he can do on the road and on 
the farm. 

We want you to judge the K-R-I-T the 
same way—not on our say-so, but on 
what you see in the K-R-I-T and on 
what it shows you it can do. 


Match it up against any or all other 
$900 cars, or against cars even up to 
$1500 if you like—we have nothing 
to fear from such comparison. 


Why? Because the K-R-I-T at $900 


gives you more actual value, that you 


can see and recognize, than many 
cars of higher prices. 

It has all the power you'll ever want or 
need—on any road or hill you'll travel. 

It gives generous comfort and room to 
its five passengers. 

And it costs a good deal less to run 
and keep because it hasn't the excess 
weight of a larger car. 

Find these things out for yourself by 
going to the K-R-I-T dealer in the 
nearest town; or telephone him to 
bring the car out to the farm. 

He'll be glad to show you the car, 
either in town or at your home. 

If you can’t locate the K-R-I-T dealer, 
write us. Write anyhow for the 
catalogue. 


Other Models 
Model “U” Underslung Roadster $1000 
900 


“« “KR” Roadster 


“ “ ” 


“« “KD” Covered Delivery 


: 750 
: 900 


KRIT MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1001 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 








12 ALL-STAR 


in the 


1913 


FEATURES 


The 1913 “GLIDE” is the ALL-STAR car of 
the season! 

It represents an unparalleled advancement 
in motor car construction. 

On no other cary can you find all of the big 
1913 GLIDE features, which represent the most 
advanced ideas ofleading automobileengineers. 

Get the up-to-date GLIDE! 

Investigate! Compare! Find out for your- 
self which car gives you the best values and 
newest improvements! 

Get the new Glide Book for 1913 and read 
about these 12 All-Star Featuresmand many 
others: 

Narrower Fore-frame permitting shorter 
turning. Larger Gasoline Tank. Improved 
Muffler. New Centrifugal Water-Circulating 
Pump. Stronger, yet lighter weight frame. 
Improved Radiator and Shorter Hood. New 
1913 Improved Long-stroke Motor. Center 
Control Levers. Side Lamps in Dash. Self- 
Starter. Irreversible Steering Gear. De- 
mountable Rims. 

These are the things that prove a car’s true 


The Bartholomew Company, 


45H. P. 
5 Passenger 





speed, power, 
safety. In fact, everything that makes acar 4 
good car is incorporated in the ‘*Glide.’’ 

And the GLIDE price is far below other cars 
of a similar class! 

One reason why we can give you so much 
better value for the money is that the ‘Glide 
is not an assembled car. All the parts are built 
at our own factory and ndt gathered from dif- 
ferent factories and put togetherin another one, 


Ask for Free Book 


If you want a car you can be proud of, write 
for our free book and learn all the facts. Read 
how the “Glide” meets every expectation of 
the owner and fulfills every promise of the 
makers. It will pay you to write us before you 
close any deal or make any kind of arrange 
ment elsewhere, 

The “Glide” 5-passenger, $2,150; 7-passen- 
ger, $2,250; 2 and 4-passenger, $2,000. 

Don’t fail to send for book zow. It will pay 
you to investigate our terms and proposition. 


68 Glide Street, Peoria, Ill. 


worth. That prove reliability, 








The Overland Pulverizer and Packer 


is so good you can’t affordto do withoutit. Pays 
for itself every day it is used. This is no dream. 
Take one home, use it one day and if you are not 
satified return it. We guarantee them. Write for 
circulars. 


WALKER MFG. CO., Dept.6, Council Bluffs, la. 


Order through your dealer. 
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Boys’ Corner | 


This department 1s for beginners. We talk here 
“the simple things of farming; about the soil 








oe Dow it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 


how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and pny time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 

idence 


FOURTH OF JULY ON THE OCEAN. 


As I told you in my last letter, I am 
off to study agriculture in several of 
the European countries. There are 
eight of us in the party, all interested 
in agriculture. Some are connected 
with agricultural papers, some with ag- 
ricultural colleges. The leader of the 
party is Dr. Eichorn, a native of Hun- 
gary, who has been for some years con- 
nected with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. He has been 
through Europe many times before and 
is giving us a chance to see the most 
interesting thing to a farmer or farm- 
er’s boy. 

At ten o’clock on the morning of 

June 29th we left Boston on the steam- 
ship Devonian. The passengers stood 
on the top deck and the friends who 
came to see them off stood on the dock 
opposite. For five minutes there was a 
frantic waving of handkerchiefs and 
scarfs and then for an hour we wound 
in and out through Boston Bay, a little 
pilot boat keeping us company. At the 
entrance to the bay we slowed down 
and a row boat from the pilot boat 
caught a rope alongside and the pilot 
climbed down the rope ladder, carry- 
ing the last letters to home folks. The 
Devonian is a rather small steamship, 
but to a corn belt land lubber it seems 
large. Her total iength is 580 feet, or 
nearly two city blocks. Her width is 
about 60 feet. There are three decks 
where passengers may walk. The top 
deck, open to the sun and wine is 
called the hurricane or promenade 
deck. It is 40 to 50 feet above the 
water. The deck below is called the 
upper deck. It is covered on top but 
open at the sides. Around this deck 
most of the walking is done. Twelve 
times around make a mile, The deck 
next below is called the saloon deck 
because here is the dining room, or as 
they call it on shipboard, the saloon. 
Passengers’ sleep in staterooms which 
are found on both the upper and saloon 
decks. Below the saloon deck is a low- 
er deck where cattle are carried. On 
the big steamships the second class 
and steerage passengers stay down 
here just above the water line. The 
staterooms are little cubes about ten 
feet each way. On each of two of the 
four sides are two berths, placed one 
above the other. When four men get 
up at the same time in the morning 
the stateroom is rather crowded. The 
dining saloon is an important part of 
the ship. If the weather is smooth 
everyone eats three big meals and two 
teas each day. At breakfast you start 
out with grapefruit or orange, followed 
by oatmeal or some other cereal, and 
this in turn by fish, meat or eggs. The 
best thing about breakfast is the hot 
rolls with preserves. About ten-thirty 
tea and crackers are passed around on 
deck. At twelve-thirty comes lunch 
beginning with consomme or soup of 
Some kind. After the soup comes fish 
followed by any one of eight or ten 
different kinds of meat of which you 
Imay have three or four if you want. 
For dessert, among other things, there 
are pudding, pastry, tarts, apples, ba- 
Nanas and oranges. About four in the 
afternoon tea and crackers are again 
served on deck and at six comes din- 
ner which is similar to the lunch, but 
more of it. On the large ships there 
are more meals and the food is fancier 
and on these larger ships it is the cus- 
tom to dress for dinner. That is, the 
men put on dress suits and the women 
their fancy evening gowns. 

Imagine you are on the ship with me 
the first day of July. We have left 
word with the steward to call us at six 
o'clock and our sleep is interrupted by 
his knocking. Then he pokes his head 

the door and calls your name in a 
Soft, insistent tone. Then we go down 








to the bath room and enjoy the tub run- 


ning over with salt water. It is early 
yet, and not many people are on deck. 





We walk around the deck fifteen or 
twenty times to work up an appetite 
for breakfast. After breakfast we. will 
wander around the deck in a leisurely 
way, doing what everybody else does. 
People are very friendly on shipboard 
and you and I must be the same. 
Nearly everyone is glad to hear any- 
thing of interest which you may have 
to say and they will in turn tell you 
interesting things they have seen, but 
the people are eastern city folks, most- 
ly, and most of them are older than we. 
If we find the talk uninteresting to us 
We go up on the hurricane deck in the 
sunshine and play shuffleboard or 
quoits. Shuffleboard is played with 
little wooden disks akout eight inches 
in diameter which you try to push 
with a wooden arrangement on the 
end of a rod across the deck so that 
they will stop in a marked off place. It 
is fine exercise for the arms, shoulders, 
and back. Quoits is played something 
like horseshoes. You try to throw 
rings over pegs which stick upright in 
boards. After we get tired of play we 
sit in our steamer chairs on the upper 
deck where we can sleep, eat, write, 
talk, or do nothing. The use of a 
steamer chair for a trip across costs 
$1.00. Most people spend more time 
in their chairs than anywhere else. 





After resting in our chairs we take a 
look over the cattle below. The fore- 
man in charge tells us that there are 
350 cattle on board, Canadian Short- 
horn steers carried over by Swift & 
Co., and that they will be killed for 
English beef as soon as they land. The 
cattle look comfortable in their stalls, 
which are much the same as ordinary 
cattle stalls on land. Instead of a 
manger in front there is a heavy plank 
about three feet from the floor. They 
are watered and fed hay at four o’clock 
in the morning. At noon and in the 
late afternoon they are given,hay, and 
in the evening are watered again. The 
foreman claims that he can take them 
across without loss of weight. The 
stalls are not cleaned out from the 
time of sailing unti! they land at Liv- 
erpool. The English farmers want the 
manure. Four Harvard boys, two boys 
from Amherst, and one from Worces- 
ter Academy, are taking care of these 
cattle. In this way they get a free 
passage over. If the weather is smooth 
they do not have a very hard time. 
In rough weather this is one of the 
hardest ways to get across, 

Besides the cattle we see five horses 
placed in stalls so narrow that they 
cannot lie down. We feel sorry for 
them. Ten days standing up without 


exercise must be hard on them. They 
are pacers with records ranging from 
2:09 to 2:16. The owner hopes to sell 
them in Europe for from $200 to $300 
more than he paid for them in the 
United States. 


It is interesting to stand on the 
stern of the boat and see the water as 
the big screw propeller churns it. 
They say that if a man should drop 
overboard at the stern of the ship the 
suction would draw him under and he 
would be drowned or cut to pieces by 
the screw. From this position we can 
watch the flock of little slate colored 
birds, petrels or Mother Carey’s Chick- 
ens, as they are often called, which 
follow the boat nearly across. They 
never rest in the water, but drop down 
whenever they see food and skim the 
water with their little webbed feet. 
When much food is thrown out of the 
kitchen the whole flock will skim back 
and forth over the place for many min- 
utes and so far as we can see, the 
vessel has left them far behind, but 
after a time they catch up. They 
never rest. As soon as one boat comes 
in sight of land they leave it for an- 
other. 

Down in the engine room we can 
see something of the power which so 





steadily drives us forward. Down be- 





No-Rim-Cut Tires 


10 Per Cent 


Oversize 





commands. 


grown weary of waste. 


in two. 


worn out in service. 


Tire Cost— , 
Where It Goes 


ways. 


Rim-cutting alone wastes 23 per 
cent. Out of every hundred ruined 
clincher tires, statistics show that 
23 are rim-cut. 


The present demand for Good- 
year tires exceeds 100,000 monthly. 


That’s a larger demand, by tens 
of thousands, than any other tire 


Close to one-third of all the tire 


demand centers on Goodyears now. 
Yet there are 25 makes of tires. 


They want tires that can’t rim-cut. 
They want oversize tires. They have 
found out a way to cut tire bills 


They have learned that more tires 
are needlessly ruined than are ever 


On the average, half that one pays 
for old-type tires is wasted in two 


Why Do Men Buy 100,000 a Month? 





hundreds 





The demand for No-Rim-Cut 


tires doubles every eight months. 
Why is it that motorists, by the 


of thousands, have 


come to these patent tires? And 


oversize— mean an average saving 
of 48 per cent. 


The Old Way 


The old way was to build a tire 
exactly rated size. With nine cars 
in ten those tires at times were badly 
overloaded. The result was blow- 
outs, and a short-lived tire. 


And the old type of tire was a 
hooked-base tire, with the rim 
flanges set to curve inward. 


Such a tire may be wrecked in a 
moment, if punctured and run flat. 
Even under-inflation may lead to 
rim-cutting—a ruin beyond repair. 


The New Way 


The No-Rim-Cut way is to build 
a tire 10 per cent over the rated 


why are they still coming—by 
‘legions and legions—faster than 
we can supply them? 


They “Are Weary of 


These myriads of motorists have 


Waste 





, SS 

size. That takes care of the extras. 
It avoids overloading. It adds, on 
the average, one-fourth to the tire 
mileage. 


And the new type is a hookless 
tire. Rim-cutting is made impos- 
sible. Thus the two main items of 
tire expense are completely elim- 
inated, 


We control by patents the only 
way to make a practical tire of this 
type. 

That is why the demand for this 
new-type tire centers on Goodyear 
No-Rim-Cut tires. 


You are bound to come to them. 
Oversize tires and tires that can’t 
rim-cut save too much to 





Overloading wastes 25 
percent. It is the chief 
cause of blow-outs. 


Our 10 per cent over- 
size, under average con- 
ditions, adds 25 per cent 
to the tire mileage. 


These two features 
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AKRON, OHIO > 


No-Rim-Cut Tires’ 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 


miss, 


Our 1912 Tire Book— 
based on 13 years of tire 
° making—is filled with 
facts you should know. 
Ask us to mail it to you. 
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,THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO, 
(Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 
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No Adjustments 
No Clutches 
No Chains 





MAGINE a manure spreader without 
any of the chains; with all theclutches 
and adjustments removed; one that 

has no extra shaft for the beater, no stub 
axle or counter shafts; one on which the 
parts that drive the beater all surround 
the main axle and are within a distance 
of twelve inches from it; and one that, 
besides being of much lighter draft than 
any other you have ever seen, is so low 
down thatitis only necessary to lift the 
manure as hizh as your hips when load- 
ing. Imagine all that and you will have 
some sort of an idea of what this new 
John Deere Spreader—The Spreader with 
the Beater on the Axrle—is like. 

It is absolutely thesimplest and strong- 
est manure spreader ever invented. It 
has from one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred \ess parts than the simplest 
spreader heretofore made. 

Easy to load. It is always ready for 
business. It cannot get out of order. 
There are no adjustments to be made. 


The Beater on the Axle 
It is a fact that most of the trouble ex- 
perienced with the ordi- 
nary manure spreader 


| 
| Simplest and Strongest 
John Deere Spreader 


The Spreader with the Beater on the Axle 

S as much of an improvement in 
manufacturing as the self-binder was 
It ismade along entirely new 
lines from any other manure spreader. 


The Greatest Improvement in 
Spreaders Since Their Invention 


SUX spreader 
ce Fig over the old 


























the other reason. There are two in the 
front wheels and two between the main 
axle and beater. They reduce the draft 
materially. 

When the John Deere Spreader is out 
of gear it is simply a wagon. 


Easy to Load 

It is easy to lift manure the first three 
feet when loading a spreader. The real 
hard work is from this height to the top 
of the ordinary spreader. 

It is only necessary to lift each forkful 
these first three feet when loading a John 
Deere Spreader. The hard work is done 
away with. 

Besides, it is possible to see inside the 
spreader at all times. Every forkful is 
placed exactly where it is needed, insuring 
an even load. 


No Adjustments 
On the John Deere Spreader no adjust- 
ments are necessary. On the simplest 
spreader heretofore made, there are from 
ten to twenty adjustments that have to 
be properly made before spreader can be 
used. Any one of these 





adjustments, if not 





has been with the parts 
that make up the beater 
driving mechanism. 

On the Jokn Deere 
Spreader all the shafts 











and chains necessary to due wear. 
the old style of mount- ae 
ing the beater have been Positive Non-Racing 
done away with. Apron 

All of the driving Even ing is 
parts are mounted on necessary for an even 
the main axle within The Beater on the Axle hed and an even 
the beater. seed-bed is necessary to 


made exactly right, will 
either put the machine 
out of business or in- 
crease the draft, which 
necessarily means un- 














The strains and 
stresses of spreading are borne by the 
main axle—the strongest part of the 
spreader—and are not transmitted to the 
side of the box or frame of the spreader. 

Power to drive the beater is taken from 
the rear axle and operates through a 
planetary transmission (similar to that 
used on automobiles) mounted on the 


rear axle. 
Light Draft 

There are at least two main reasons 
why the John Deere Spreader is the light- 
est draft spreader made. 

You can readily see how decreasing the 
number of working parts on a manure 
spreader will reduce the draft correspond- 
ingly. That is one very essential reason 
for the light draft of 
ythe John Deere 
Spreader. 

Four sets of roller 
i con- 
stitute 
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Roller 
Bearings 
Easy to Load 


formation concerning the 


2 insure an even stand of 
the crop. The apron on a John Deere 
Spreader cannot race when spreading up 
hill or over exceedingly rough ground. It 
is positively controlled by a simple and 
effective locking device within the ratchct 
feed apron drive. This insures even 
spreading under all conditions. A feature 
that is not used on any other spreade~. 


Steel Bridge-Like Frame 

Like the modern steel railway bridge, 
the frame on John Deere Spreaders is 
made of high-carbon steel—the strongest 
known mechanical construction. 

Both the side sills are of channel steel 
with the channels or hollows turned to 
the inside. Into these channels are fitted 
four large wooden cross sills. Being 
bolted, these sills can be kept tight, insur- 
ing the rigidity and alignment of the 
frame at all times. 

The John Deere Spreader frame will 
not become loose and out of alignment, 
as the frame on ordinary 
manure spreaders very 
y often does. 

























Valuable Spreader Book—Free 


To get this book free, post paid, 


John Deere Plow Company, Moline, Ill. 
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This new, special spreader 
: : ‘ — — ge ee in- 
’ y easons for using manure on the lan ow it shoul 
— i. op ean it _ the benefits of using it in various ways. wei 
n addition there is a detailed description of the John Deere S$ > vith i 
trations in color of this new spreader working in the field. a ee 


ask us for it as Package No. Y.28. 






























low the cattle deck we go for a dis- 
tance of thirty cr forty feet. Here, in 
the center of the ship beneath the sur- 
face of the water is the most impor- 
tant part of the whole ship. Nine 
double rows of boilers keep up the 
steam which drives the upright steam 
engines which turn the nineteen-inch 
propeller shaft. Each day ninety tons 
of coal are burned. This does not 
mean much until you think that it 
would take 100,000 men working day 
and night to perform the same amount 
of work which is done by the big en- 
gines consuming the ninety tons daily, 
yet the Devonian is only a small ship 
compared with such monsters as the 


Lusitania, Mauretania and Olympic. 
The Mauretania, for instance, would 
require the labor of 1,000,000 men 


working day and night to produce the 
same amount of power which is pro- 
duced by her engines. 

Another interesting place is the 
wireless office. On the Devonian it is 
on the rear part cf the hurricane deck. 
It looks like an ordinary telegraph 
office with the operator working a ma- 
chine similar to a telegraph machine. 
It makes a buzzing, crackling noise 
and you know that any ship equipped 
with wireless within a radius of 180 
miles can pick up what we send out. 
The operator tells us that at night he 
can send messages much farther than 
in the day time; sometimes as far as 
1,000 miles. 

We had a fine time the Fourth of 
July. Several of the passengers who 
had been across many times got to- 
gether, formed a committee, and ar- 
ranged for a big celebration. Each 
passenger contributed twenty-five 
cents to buy cigars for the men and 
candy for the ladies. The morning of 
the Fourth opened moderately warm 
with the sun shining and scarcely 
enough 
Early in the morning the crew tied a 
spar about four feet from the deck and 
put mattresses fille@ with sea weed 
under it. A chalked whale had been 
drawn on the floor of the hurricane 
deck. A tailless donkey was drawn 
on a canvas. A circle seven feet in 
diameter had been drawn on the hur- 
ricane deck. A big rope was in readi- 
ness. Life preservers, steamer chairs, 
and canvasses were arranged for an 
obstacle race. At ten-thirty the sport 
began. Two young fellows with sea 
weed pillows sat astride the spar and 
tried to knock each other off. This 
spar was suspended by ropes from 
either end so it was not a very steady 
thing to ride. Whack, whack, bang! 
and one of the fellows overreached 
himself and off he tumbled. Nearly 
all of the passengers were gathered 
around laughing and cheering. Two 
other boys had a try at it. Everyone 
who wished could try. 
ner of the first round met the winner 
of the second and so on until all but 
two young men, one of them from 
Yale, were eliminated. Amid great 
cheering the Yale chap won two out of 
three. 

Next came the thread the needle 
race. Six ladies stood in a line hold- 
ing thread and needles. Six men stood 
in front of them waiting for the word 
to go. At the word the men took the 
thread, ran to a mark thirty feet away, 
and back again and handed the thread 
to the ladies. The first lady who had 
her needle threaded won the race. 
Little fat men, young slim men, old 
gray-haired men, and women of ail 
shapes and sizes were in this race. 
Everyone went into it with all his 
might. Some of the women were nerv- 
ous, some laughed, and some were 
steady. We were glad to see the jolly 
little fat man and the tall, gray-haired 
lady win. None would have supposed 
that he could run fast enough to get 
back in time to beat the other ladies. 

In the game to put the eye in the 
whale the ladies looked at the whale 
drawn on the deck, then they were 
blindfolded one at a time, given a 
piece of chalk and told to mark the 
eye of the whale. One woman put an 
eye in the tail, another come within 
two inches of the right place. The 
fourteen-year-old girl and the gray- 
haired woman of seventy go in for it. 
Men, women and chi:dren all act as if 
it were their first fourth, but not a 
sound of a firecracker. You have all 
seen potato races. A jolly man from 
New York wins this. He is short and 
rather fat, but he gathered up his po- 
tatoes in two or three seconds less 
time than anyone else. To look at this 


young fellow picking up potatoes you 
would not think that he was director 


breeze to ripple the surface. | 





Then the win- | 
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Ask your local dealer to show you 
the OSCILLATING DRAW BAR 
HEAD on a Superior Single Disc 
Drill—the exclusive patented de- 
vice that gives such great clear- 


ance—that allows the discs to sow 
around obstructions, not over them. 
Send for the Superior Catalogue. 
Insist on seeing the drill that puts 
the seed in the ground—that 
“Drills the grain to grow again.” 
The “Superior Feed sows every 
seed.” 

Superior Drills can be had in 
any size from one-horse up in plain 
grain and combined grain and fer- 
tilizer. Single Disc, Double Disc, 
Hoe and Shoe. 

Superior Drills are sold under a 
warranty that means absolute pro- 
tection to the purchaser. 

Superior Drills make good every- 
where on earth—“The Name Tells 
a True Story.” 


| Twt AMERICAN SEEOING AGH INE Co. 
INCORPORATED 
SPRINGFIELD, O10. U.S.A. 
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them in your barn yard where your stock has 
been breaking down your board gates, or going 
through your gas pipe and wire gates. One of 
my Channel Steel gates wil! outlast any three 
of other make. Strongest gate ever built. Fully 


guaran teed. 
25 Main $t., 


TC Make Your Own 
Cement Posts 


With the 


PERFECT POST MOLDS 


Why buy wooden posts when you can 
make for less money a cement 
Post that will last generations. 
The Perfect Post made by the 
Evans cess will withstand both 
@ tremendous shock and strain. It is 
all in the way the post is molded, rein- 
forced and cured. yrite us for full 
, information about the Perfect Post 
Molds. 


\‘ CLOSE-TO-NATURE CO. 
85 Front Street, Colfax, lowa 


STEEL ROOFING 123 


; ng offer ever pub- 
/? 


fowa Falls, lowa 













































Roofi 
lished. New, high grade, durable 
ugeted Roofing, $ 


22in.x24in. Per 100eq. ft. adbg= 
When ering this lot mention 7- 
Ad-700. This price is f.0.b. Chicago. 
Write ¢ 
We can furnish Roofing and Siding 
from the cheapest to the best. 
’ Write for our prices on 
Galvanired at $2.50 per 100 sq. 
fy Roofing ft. and up. 
ASK FOR FREE ROOFING CATALOG 
Valuable information on Ceiling, Siding & Roofing 
CHICAGO HOUSE CO. Dept., Ji Chicago 

















PERFECT gm 


A Sure Spark fcnirion om 


from your gas engine—no delays or 
hold-backs—use French Auto Special Batteries— 
made especially for ignition purposes—test high— 
spark every time—even in coldest weather. 
FRENCH TELEPHONE DRY CELLS 
cost fess per thousand TaSies than any others. 
Uniformly good. Test'these dry cells for 30 days’ 
if not periectly satisiactory—your money back. 
If your dealer can't supply you, write us. 


French Ba & Carbon Co. 
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pleasant, permanent and 
We offer a position as exclusive 


dothers. Weighs 24 Ibs.,lifts or pulls 3 tons. 
Write for offer and county desired. 


AUTOMATIC JACK CO., Rox 164, Bloomfield, Ind. 





‘NOVERNMENT Farmers Wanted. 860 month!) 
G Free living quarters. Write today. OZMENT, 96F, St. Lou's 
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of the New York Philanthropical In- 
stitute and leading a party on a tour 
to study sociological conditions in 


Europe. 

At twelve o’clock the master of cere- 
monies, a graduate of Harvard and an 
old soldier, shouted for everyone to 
come forward. The Devonian is a 
British boat, but sharp at twelve one of 
the sailors raises the stars and stripes 
to the masthead. Every man takes off 
pis hat and all sing America. I felt 
much more patriotic at this moment 
than I ever did firing off cannon crack- 
ers. At once after singing America on 
the front part of the boat, we go to- 
wards the stern where the British 
Union Jack floats and sing God Save 
the King. After this there is fifteen 
minutes to wait for lunch and this 
time we fill in with a tug of war. Two 
of the college boys choose sides. Dr. 
Kichorn, leader of our party is chosen 
by Harvard. Mr. Pervier, Dr. Palmer 
and myself of our party are chosen by 
Yale. The jolly little fat man who 
won the thread and needle race goes 
with Harvard. So does the Wiscon- 
sin University professor who weighs 
900 pounds. The young fellow who 
won the potato race is chosen by Yale. 
Finally we are set, eight on a side. 
The Yale team holds its own for two 
seconds and then the heavier Harvard 
team start them to slipping and pull 
them triumphantly down the deck. 
Again we try it. This time Yale has 
a trick. They will step quickly for- 
ward after holding Harvard a short 
time and let the Harvard men fall on 
their backs, but the trick, like some 
other tricks, does not work, and the 
Harvard men are walking away with 
us when the end man of our team ties 
the rope around the rail. This checks 
them and we run down the deck with 
them slipping and sliding, but the 
the judges deem it foul play and Har- 
vard is declared the victor. After this 
comes lunch and we rest for an hour 
or two. At three the sports begin 
again with a cock fight. The captain 
who has seen many a Fourth on ship- 
board suggests this. Two men sit in- 
side a seven-foot chalk circle. A 


broomstick is put under each man’s - 


knees and his hands clasped under 
the broomstick and in front of his 
knees. The hands must be _ kept 
clasped and the purpose of the game 
is to edge the other man out of the 
ring without unclasping the hands. It 
is ridiculous to see grown men bent 
over bumping against each other. 
Finally one goes over on his “beam 
end,” as the captain says. His feet 
are no longer on the floor and he is on 
his back helpless while the other man 
bumps him out of the ring. 


The funniest event of all is the 
women’s obstacle race. Ten folded 
Tugs are placed a foot apart in a row. 
Everyone is asked to enter the con- 
test. All contestants are then blind- 
folded and all but the first rugs are 
quictly removed. The starter says 
they must step over every rug without 
touching it. Very seriously the first 
blindfolded woman starts out amid 
roars of laughter. There is nothing 
there for her to step over. Then the 
blindfold is removed and she feels 
very cheap, but very quickly forgets 
this as she watches the others go 
through the same experience. 

The climax of the day’s festivities 
comes in the evening with the costume 
ball. Prizes are offered for the most 
beautiful costume, the most foolish 
costume, and so on. A fourteen-year- 
old girls win the first, dressed in an 
American flag to represent the God- 
dess of Liberty. Colonial dames with 
their skirts looped up at the sides, 
Japanese ladies in kimonas, Puritan 
girls in black and white, and last, but 
hot least, a girl dressed in pajamas 
and a braided stocking for a cue, all 
Win prizes. Among the men there is 
John Alden, the Puritan, cowboys, and 
an Indian Chief. The prize for the 
most foolish costume was awarded to 
a stout, red-headed man dressed as a 
beautiful lady. One of the high school 
boys wanted very much to dress up 
for the ball, but had nothing in his 
baggage to meet the emergency; but 
Madame, the elderly French lady, was 
his friend. She beckoned to him and 
told him to ask the cook for some tur- 
key feathers. These he tied around 
his head and Madame took her lip 
Paint and behold his cheeks were as 
red as those of any War-like Sioux. A 
red steamer rug and the costume was 
complete. The piano was out on the 
upper deck. A canvas shut off the 
wind from the sea. Frst came the 


grand march. In it Indian Chief and 
Colonial Dame walked side by side. 
The girl dressed as a Chinaman 
walked with the eman dressed as a 
stylish lady. It was all very pretty. 
There were two or three dances and 
two Irish girls gave the Irish jig. Ice 
cream, lemonade and candy were 
passed as the prizes were given out. 
Eight men of our party won sixteen 
cigars altogether. 

The bugler who calls us to meals 
sounds the reveille’ A wireless re- 
layed back from Europe tells us that 
Wilson is the democratic nominee. 
The dancing recommences and Fourth 
of July on shipboard is over. Safe, 
although not entirely sane. 

The days fly past one after another. 
There is a light wind but no rough 
weather. Eat, sleep, sit in steamer 
chairs, promenade the deck; so it goes. 
One, two or three days we see water 
blown in the air in big spouts, indi- 
cating whales. Sometimes they are 
only a mile or two away. One day, at 
the bow we saw five porpoise seven 
or eight feet long, racing ahead of the 
prow. They were playing, throwing 
themselves sideways and half way out 
of the water. One night the ocean 
glowed as if a million matches were 
floating. Very small water animals 
give off a light like that of fireflies. 
standing on the bow, the ship seemed 
to be throwing a spray of blue fire to 
either side. Occasiorally a ball of un- 
usually bright fire would be seen in 
the spray. They say that jelly fish 
produce these gleams. 

The last day before old Ireland came 
into view two of the largest ships 
afloat passed by. Three days after we 
left Boston the Mauretania left. Fve 
days later in the evening she was sail- 
ing past at twenty-five miles an hour 
while we were going but fifteen. <A 
beautiful sight she was, ablaze with 
lights from one end to the other. Be- 
side her we _ seemed insignificant. 
Earlier in the day we saw the Lusi- 
tania coming head on. In twenty min- 
utes from the time we first saw her, 
she came alongside only 400 feet away. 
A beautiful ship with four smoke- 
stacks, three hundred feet longer than 
we and traveling eight or nine miles 
an hour faster. She carries about 








twenty times as many passengers as 
we. The Mauretania and the Lusitania 
are two of the largest ships afloat. 
The one bigger is the Olympic, a sis- 
ter ship to the Titanic. This we 
passed the first day of July at about 
the latiture of the Carolinas, far south 
of the ice fields. 

The morning of the ninth day after 
leaving Boston we looked on the green 
coast of Ireland. Low green hills ris- 
ing out of the water’s edge. Everyone 
was overjoyed at the sight of land and 
we spent our time on deck, watching 
the coast of Ireland unfold itself. 
Here is a lighthouse, farther inland a 
square tower, and as we look closer 
we see little houses dotting the land- 
scape. The fields look like a quilt 
with straight stone fences dividing 
them off evenly. Over there where 
the coast bends is Queenstown, the 
harbor for Cork. All morning we steam 
up St. George’s channel alongside the 
Irish coast. Late in the afternoon thé 
coast drops from sight and the Welsh 
mountains come into view. A few 
hours later we are around the Holy- 
head, the most northeasterly part of 
Wales and steaming due east to Liver- 
pool. An entire day we have been in 
sight of land, but we do not reach Liv- 
erpool until midnight. On the evening 
of the last day we tip the stewards; 
the dining room steward who stands 
behind our chairs and sees that we 
get plenty to eat, expects at least $2.00. 
The deck steward who serves tea and 
manages steamer chairs gets 50 cents. 
The bathroom steward who calls us in 
the morning claims another dollar, and 
the bedroom steward who keeps the 
staterooms in shape must be given a 
dollar. These men do not make a 
great amount of money. The steam- 
ship companies pay them almost noth- 
ing. As I write it is time to land and 
we must pass the custom officers with 
our baggage. It is not difficult to do 
this, as the only things dutiable are 
tobacco and liquor which we do not 
carry. 

For the next two months now we 
will be traveling almost every day and 
I do not know now much opportunity 
there will be to write, but I will send 
back letters as I can. 

HENRY A. WALLACE. 
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Let Your 
Protection 
Be Guaranteed 


The Dodd System takes everything into con- 
sideration in rodding a building — chimneys, 
pipes, flues, tin gutters, telephone wires, etc. 
Safety depends upon it. Right installation 
is everything. Don't be misled. Our patent 


Woven Copper Cable Rod 


is the standard of the world, but the best rod 
alone will notsave you. It must be scientific- 
ally installed. 2000 Fire Insurance Companies 
endorse the Dodd System, Tens of thousands 
of buildings protected—not one has ever been 
destroyed. Our erectors are specially trained 
and regularly licensed. Every job guaranteed, 
with money refund agreement. Once isenough 
to rod your buildings. Have thejob done right 
by aresponsible concern. Send for our great 
free lightning book to-day. Address 


DODD & STRUTHERS 


703 6th Avenue, 
Des Moines, 


















Read Our Creat 
Free Book on Lightning 


htning Rods 
64c per foot 


: Direct to You. 
AWA 6©=— No Middlemen. 
Heavy Cooper Cable 98% Pure 


If goods when received are not satisfactory, return 
them at our expense, when we will refund every dol- 
lar you paid us. 

Let us know your requirements. We will advise 
just what it will cost you. 


INTERNATIONAL LIGHTNING ROD CO.. Dept. W. 
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For Worms This Month 
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Pil Stop Your Worm Losses 





I have been in the hog business for 
30 years and have tried every known 
remedy for hogs, but have never found 
anything equal to your Sal-Vet. It cer- 
tainly does the work and is easy to 
feed. I feed it to little pigs, boars,preg- 
nant sows and find it O. K. I will 
never be without Sal-Vet. 

C.F. MARSHALL & SON, 
Per G.F.M. Monroe, Ia. 








“I had a lot of sick hogs and I lost 
five of them. I began feeding them Sal- 
Vet, my losses stopped and the hogs 





Pil Prove It Before You Pay 


Don’t let worms breed contagious diseases among your hogs this year. 
Don't let them kill off the young pigs and rob you of your season's profits. You can prevent it 
if you will just take ‘‘a stitch in time.’’ Now is the time when worms begin to get in their deadly 
work. Now they are breeding, multiplying by the millions in the stomach and intestines, and if 
you don't get the best of them, they will surely get the best of you. Let me show you how. I'll 
get rid of stomach and; free intestinal worms in your hogs, sheep, horses and cattle and prove 
it to your satisfaction (not mine) before you pay meacent. I'll doit with 





The Great Worm Destroyer and Conditioner 


I’ve done it for thousands and in addition they write me they never had stock 
thrive better, look better and bring them such profitable returns. Here is my offer to you. 


Send No Money—Just the Coupon 


Simply fill in the coupon, tell me how many head of hogs, sheep, horses and 
cattle you have. I will then ship you enough Sal-Vet to last them 60 days. You pay the small 
freight charge when it arrives—put it where all your stock can get free access to it—and they 
will doctor themselves. They eat it as they do salt—just as they need it, and at the end of 
the 60 days if you don't feel satisfied, write me and I'll cancel the charge. I take your word as 
final—I let you act as judge of its merit—I put everything upto you. How can you risk loss— 
how can you let your stock drag along when they shoud be thriving, growing into profit when 
such a fair, open offer like this is put at your disposal? You have all to gain—nothing to risk. 
Fill out and mail the coupon new. Don’t put it off—lest you forget. Read the letters above. 











Sidney R.Feil, Pres.—The S. R. FEIL CO.—Dept.W. Cleveland, Ohio 
Prices: 40 Ibs., $2.25; 100 Ibs., $5.00; 200 Ibs., $9.00; 300 !bs., $13.00; 500 Ibs., $21.12 FO 
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soon gotinto a fine, healthy condition. 
: V. Pp, UNDERWOOD, 
R. D. No. 1, 


Roachdale, Ind. 

While I cannot say positively Sal-Vet 

kept my hogs from having Cholera, I 

had no such sickness while my neigh- 

bors almost without exception lost hogs 

from Cholera. I certainly have great 

faith in Sal-Vet and itis all and more 
than you claim for it. 

J.C. CONOVER, 
Chrisman, Ill, , 





I used your Sal-Vet regularly 9” Pd 
while feeding a bunch of fat- as .) & 
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|| Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inqutr- 
jes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 
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SCHOOL HOUSEKEEPING. 

Every mother dreads to see her son 
make the first plunge in the world by 
going away to school. While college 
boarding houses do not furnish meals 
like mothers, yet the college boy is not 
s0 badly off as he used to be; he gets 
fewer prunes and more fried potatoes 
than might be expected. Since many 
sons of Wallaces’ Farmer family will 
be going away to school this year it 
may be of interest to know something 
of the methods of boarding where 
there are no dormitories. 

Many students house and feed them- 
selves in fraternities and club houses. 
The object of these two classes of or- 
ganizations differ somewhat, the fra- 
ternity aiming at home life and com- 
fort: the club at low cost. In either 
case the students endeavor to get their 
money’s worth. The usual organiza- 
tion for feeding twenty to forty boys 
is as follows: A steward who orders 
supplies and arranges the menus; a 
treasurer who checks up the steward’s 
accounts and pays the bills; a cook 
who prepares the meals and helps the 
the menus, and waiters 





steward with 
enough to handle the dishes. Very 
often the waiters are students who 


earn their board in this way. 

Staple supplies for a month at a 
time are ordered from a_ wholesale 
house; the steward estimating from 
his menu and the number of men to be 
fed the amount required. At the be- 
ginning of the school year each mem- 
ber makes a deposit to give a working 
capital. Then at the end of each month 
the expenses are divided equally. The 
deposit made at the beginning of the 
year is applied on the last month’s bill. 


The advantages of a system of this 
kind are that groceries may be or- 


dered in bulk without waste; the cook 
is relieved of the trouble of planning 
the meals one at a time, and the large 
number of persons to be fed from the 


. 

Fashion Department 

The following-patterns are designed by the cele- 
brated authority. May Manton. Any pattern will be 
mailed to any address on receipt of 10 cents for each. 
Order by number and give size orace. Write plainly 
1 sure to sign your name and address. Address 
all letters to Fashion Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa ur Fall, 1912, fashion book, size 
15¢x104, 92 pages with attractive cover, contains over 
700 of the season's latest styles and is the handsomest 
book of its kind published. It will be sent postpaid 
to any address on receipt of 10 cents 
























No. 7467 I's dress, § to 12 
with round or high neck, short or elbow 
Sleeves; 345 yards 36 inches, 2% yards 44 
inches, for 10-year size. 

N 7495—Girl’s box plaited dress, 6 to 
12 years, with square or high neck, short 
mg sleeves > yards 36 inches, 1% 

f banding, for 8-year size. 

Girl's castume, 10 to 14 years, 
mbroidery pattern, with tunic 
the shoulders and six gored 
36 inches, 5% yards band- 
ing, to make as shown in 

year size 
dress, 4 to 8 years: 
hes, 1 yard 27 inches for 
nming, 6-year size 

N +297—Child’s dress, 4 to 8 years, to 
be worn over any guimpe: 314 yards 36 
inches, with 1 yard 27 inches wide for 
trimming, fer 6-year size 


years, 
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same kitchen lowers the individual 
cost. 

The effect on the boy who has had a 
part in the management of a club or 
fraternity is to give him a new inter- 
est in the home kitchen. When his 
sister or mother asks: “What can I 
get for your supper or dinner?” he is 
apt to exclaim: “Great Scott, why 
don’t you plan a week’s meals in 
advance, and get it off your minds?” 
He is appreciative of the advantage of 
buying in bulk, and of the need of 
every fellow in the house taking his 
share of the work. The experience of 
being away from home is good for him. 
When he goes to housekeeping on the 
farm he will find that he is more ap- 
preciative of his wife’s responsibilities 
as housekeeper for having had a share 
in the housekeeping of a club or fra- 
ternity. 





TIRED FEET. 

“My feet are nearly killing me,” com- 
plained a lady, and we did not wonder 
when we looked at her shoes. They 
were rundown at the heel; had a hole 
worn almost through the sole, making 
an uneven surface to walk on, and 
could not be expected to give comfort. 
It is poor economy to wear old shoes 
about the housework. If your feet are 
calloused, hot and swoolen, it takes 
twice as long to do your work. Com- 
fortable house shoes can be bought 
which are inexpensive. Have more 
than one pair of shoes, change often, 
and keep your feet in good condition. 
If you are coming to the fair bring 
along a change or so of shoes, and 
plenty of stockings. You can see only 
as much as your feet will let you. 

It pays to take time from work dur- 
ing the day to bathe the feet in hot or 
cold soda water, as feels best. If the 
toes scald where they touch, put a bit 
of absorbent cotton between them. 
Talcum powder sprinkled into the 
soles of the shoes will work into the 
feet and give comfort. 

Badly fitting shoes will deform the 
foot, and by preventing the develop- 
ment of the cords and tendons which 
preserve the arch of the instep will 
permit the instep to sag, producing 
what is called “flat foot.” The condi- 
tion is very painful, and prevents walk- 
ing with comfort. The right kind of a 
shoe should have the inside line nearly 
straight, the toes should be sufficiently 
wide, and the sole flexible. Changing 
shoes rests the feet; patent leather 
shoes are warmer than tan shoes 
which, because they reflect the heat, 
are cooler for summer wear. 





SOME PORK RECIPES. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

As I have had to learn to keep house 
under conditions similar to those de- 
scribed by A Dakotan, in a recent issue 
of your paper, I am giad to send her sev- 
eral recipes for cooking pork, which I 
have either invented or acquired. Milk 
and eggs are both excellent to use with 
pork, as they contain elements which the 
meat lacks. Recipe No. 3 has nothing 
new about it except the manner of serv- 
ing, but a change of service is often as 
beneficial to a tired appetite as a new 
way of cooking. Recipes Nos. 4 and 5 are 


useful for using up remnants of cooked 
pork, which usually seem harder to dis- 
pose of than left-overs of beef. A little 
extract of beef is an addition to either 
of these, but is not indispensable. For- 
tunately for busy farm women, men who 
work all day out of doors seldom have 
‘“finicky”’’ appetites, so, while it is well 


to have a reasonable amount of variety, 
the farmer's wife can usually find a bet- 
ter investment for her time than to spend 
it in fussy cooking. As the man who 
ran the engine for our last year's thresh- 
ing said to me recently: ‘‘Lots of women 


make a great hullabaloo about cooking 
for threshers. Threshers don’t want a 
whole lot of things to eat. They want 


bread and meat and potatoes, and plenty 
of 'em!” 

No. 1—To Fry Bacon or Ham: Lay the 
slices in a frying pan and cover with cold 


water. Let the water come to a boil: 
then pour it off and let the meat fry 
gently until brown on both sides This 


insures the meat’s being thoroughly done 
and not so hard as when fried only. 

No. 2—Ham Baked in Milk: Cut a 
slice of ham thick enough to weigh two 
or three pounds. Soak about three hours 
in water. Dry well, and rub into each 
side a mixture of one tablespoonful of 
brown sugar and one teaspoonful of dry 
mustard. Put in pan a little larger than 
ham and pour over it enough milk to 
cover ham. Cover, and bake in a slow 
oven for about an hour and a half or two 
hours. Milk should be absorbed by that 
time. 

No. 3—Log Cabin Bacon: Fry slices of 
bacon to a crisp brown. Make a rather 
thick white sauce with milk, flour, and 
all or part of the grease from the meat. 
Cover the center of a platter with sauce, 
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Message Bearers Ancient and Modern 


Pheidippides, the most noted 
runner of ancient Greece, made a 
record and aneverlasting reputation 
by speeding 140 miles from Athens 
to Sparta in less than two days. 


Runners trained to perfection 
composed the courier service for 
the transmission of messages in 
olden times. But the service was 
so costly it could be used only in 
the interest of rulers on occasions 
of utmost importance. 


The Royal messenger of ancient 
times has given way to the demo- 
cratic telephone of to-day. Cities, 
one hundred or even two thousand 
miles apart, are connected in a few 
seconds, so that message and an- 
swer follow one another as if two 
persons were talking in the same 
room. 


This instantaneous telephone 
service not only meets the needs of 
the State in great emergencies, but 
it meets the daily needs of millions 
of the plain people. There can be 
no quicker service than that which 
is everywhere at the command of 
the humblest day laborer. 


Inventors have made possible 
communication by telephone ser- 
vice. The Bell System, by con- 
necting seven million people to- 
gether, has made telephone service 
so inexpensive thatit is used 
twenty-five million times a day. 


Captains of war and industry 
might, at great expense, establish 
their own exclusive telephonelines, 
but in order that any person having 
a telephone may talk with any 
other person having a telephone, 
there must be One System, One 
Policy and Universal Service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System 





pile the meat on it log cabin wise, and 
surround with a border of sliced hard 
boiled eggs. Serve the rest of the sauce 
in the gravy bowl. 

No. 4—Farmer’s Dumplings: Put cold 
cooked meat through the food chopper, 
and to each cupful of meat allow a cupful 
of flour, a teaspoonful of baking powder, 
and salt and pepper to taste. Mix thor- 
oughly, then add enough milk to make a 


rather stiff batter. Drop by spoonfuls 
into boiling, salted water, cover, and 
cook for about half an hour, 

No. 5—Pork Stew: Slice or coarsely 
chop some cabbage and put it into a 
rather large saucepan. Dredge liberally 


with flour, and sprinkle with bits of but- 
ter or sweet bacon grease. Add a sliced 
onion, about a level tablespoonful of salt, 
and cover with boiling water. Set it on 
the stove, where it will simmer gently. 
About half an hour before serving time, 
add some potatoes that have been pared, 
cut into dice, and covered with cold wa- 
ter for fifteen or twenty minutes, and a 
little later add a cupful or more of cooked 
pork that has been fried from most of its 


fat and cut into dice. Add pepper and 
a little milk or cream, stir well, and 
serve. The onion may be omitted if pre- 
ferred. 


MARY BARRON WASHBURN. 
Montana. 





TOMATO DISHES. 


Melt three tablespoonfuls butted, add 
three and one-half tablespoonfuls flour, 
stir to a smooth paste, add two cups of 
stewed tomatoes gradually. Have one 
and one-half cups of milk heating. When 
ready to serve, put one-fourth teaspoon- 
ful of soda in the tomato, and pour the 


tomato mixture into the hot milk. A slice 
of onion may be added if desired. 
Stewed tomatoes are good thickened 


with butter and flour blended together 
without cooking and stirred into the boil- 
ing tomatoes. 

Tomato bowls made by chilling raw to- 
matoes and scooping out the interior are 
nice for holding a satad of finely shredded 
cabbage, dressed with mayonnaise or 
Jemon juice, 





HOW USE CITRON? 
To Hearts and Homes 
I wish some sister would tell 


how 


me 






meat. I have been a silent reader of 

department for a number of years, 

have received from it much help. 
MRS. C. R. YOUNG. 


HE 


love of music is 
born in every one 
-of us and there’s 
nothing to satisfy 
it like the 


Victor 


Hear the Victor today at 
the nearest Victor dealer's. 
If you don’t know who he 
is write us and we Il tell you. 
Write anyway for complete 
catalogs of the Victor ($10 
to $100) and Victor-Victro- 
la($15to $200). Easy terms 
can be arranged with your 
dealer if desired. 

Victor Talking Machine Co. 
3ist and 


— Sts 

Camden, N. J. 

Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 


Mississippi. 
















Always use 
Victor Records 
played with 
Victor Ne 
—there is no 
other way to get 
the unequaled 
Victor tone, 
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Our Weekly Sabbath School Sell 


BY THE EDITOR 








Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Weekly Sabbath School Lesson must not be 
reproduced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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LIFE TO THE DEAD. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
gon for August 18, 1912. Mark, 5: 
21-43.) 

“And when Jesus had crossed over 
again in the boat unto the other side, 
a great multitude was gathered unto 
him; and he was by the sea. (22) 
And there cometh one of the rulers 
of the synagogue, Jairus by name; and 
seeing him, he falleth at his feet, (23) 
and beseecheth him much, saying, My 
littie daughter is at the point of death: 
I pray thee that thou come and lay thy 
hands on her, that she may be made 
whole, and live. (24) And he went 
with him; and a great multitude fol- 
lowed him, and they thronged him. 
(2%) And a woman, who had an issue 
of blood twelve years, (26) and had 
suffered many things of many physi- 
cians, and had spent all that she had, 
and was nothing bettered, but rather 
grew worse, (27) having heard of the 
things concerning Jesus, came in the 
crowd behind, and touched his gar- 
ment. (28) For she said, If I touch 
but his garments, I shall be made 
whole. (29) And straightway the 
fountain of her blood was dried up; 
and she felt in her body that she was 


healed of her plague. (30) And 
straightway Jesus, perceiving in him- 
self that the power proceeding from 


him had gone forth, turned him about 
in the crowd, and said, Who touched 
my garments? (31) And his disciples 
said unto him, Thou seest the multi- 
tude thronging thee, and sayest thou, 
Who touched me? (32) And _ he 
looked around about to see her that 
had done this thing. (383) But the 
woman fearing and trembling, know- 
ing what had been done to her, came 
and fell dewn before him, and told 
him all the truth. (34) And he said 
unto her, Daughter, thy faith hath 
made thee whole; go in peace, and be 
whole of thy plague. (35) While he 
yet spake, they come from the ruler 
of the synagogue’s house, saying, Thy 
daughter is dead: Why _ troublest 
thou the Teacher any further? (36) 
But Jesus, not heeding the word spok- 
en, saith unto the ruler‘of the syna- 
gogue, Fear not, only believe. (37) 
And he suffered no man to follow him, 
save Peter, and James, and John the 
brother of James. (38) And they 
come to the house of the ruler of the 
synagogue; and he beholdeth a tu- 
mult. and many weeping and wailing 
greatly. (39) And when he was en- 
tered in, he saith unto them, Why 
make ye a tumult, and weep? the child 
is not dead, but sleepth. (40) And 
they laughed him to scorn. But he, 
putting them all forth, taketh the fath- 
er of the child and her mother and 
them that were with him, and goeth 
in where the child was. (41) And 
taking the Child by the hand, he saith 
unto her, Talitha cumi: which is, be- 
ing interpreted, Damsel, I say unto 
thee, Arise. (42) And straightway 
the damsel rose up, and walked; for 
she was twelve years old. And they 
were amazed straightway with a great 


amazement. (43) And he charged 
them much that no man should know 
this: and he commanded that some: 


thing should be given her to eat.” 
This lesson follows immediately af- 
ter the last, and presumably the next 
day. There must have been no little 
sensation at Capernaum when it was 
known that Jesus at the close of His 
teaching had crossed the lake and en- 
countered a dreadful storm. The 
question would arise: What had be- 
come of Him? Had He perished? We 
Can well imagine that on the day fol- 
lowing hundreds stood on the sea- 
shore, eagerly waiting for tidings. 
Soon the well-known boat appeared, 
and Jesus landed, only to be met by 
other crowds, made up of His ene- 
Inies, His friends, and the waverers 
Who were astonished beyond measure 
at the recent events, and knew not 
whether to believe Him or not. 
_ There were two homes in that city 
in which the coming of Jesus was 
awaited with the most intense anxi- 
ety. One was that of Jairus, the ruler 
of the synagogue. He had often heard 
Jesus speak, in all probability had in- 





vited Him to take part in the Sabbath 
worship. As a prominent man he had 
heard of all these miracles, especially 
those of healing, and as a well edu- 
cated man had studied them more or 
less intently; but he now had a deep 
personal interest in the work of the 
Savior, because his beloved daughter, 
twelve years of age, just passing from 
childhood into womanhood, lay upon 
her deathbed. All earthly hope had 
failed, and, casting a last, lingering 
look, as we can well imagine, upon 
that beloved form struggling in vain 
in the agonies of death, having heard 
that the ship in which Jesus departed 
was coming into port, he rushed to 
the seashore. The crowd made way 
for this man of importance and conse- 
quence. He casts himself at the feet 
of Jesus and exclaims: ‘My little 
daughter is at the point of death: [ 
pray thee, that thou come and lay 
hands on her, that she may be made 
whole, and live.” The spectacle of 
this prominent and well-known citizen 
casting himself at the feet of the new 
Teacher, whom so many in high posi- 
tion were denouncing and cursing, 
must have created a very deep im- 
pression upon the minds of the multi- 
tude; and the interest would increase 
greatly when he arose and in company 
with Jesus started for his home. The 
multitude pushed, thronged, crowded 
around, each one endeavoring to be 
first to see whether the Savior who 
had done so many wonderful! things 
could indeed bring back to life one 
who was in the last agonies of death. 
On the way, a woman afflicted for 
twelVe years with one of those dis- 
eases which to this day baffle the 
skill of the most eminent physicians, 
who had no doubt tried the ten or 
twelve prescriptions, to say nothing of 
dozens of incantations wnich Jewish 
medicine and priestcraft prescribed 
for this malady, pushed herself for- 
ward and touched His garments, in 
the faith that if she could but touch 
His clothes she would be made whole. 
Urgent as was this message of the 
ruler of the synagogue, deeply as the 
sympathies of the Savior must have 
been stirred, as they always were by 
human suffering, He stopped and said, 
“Who touched my garments?” “And 
his disciples said unto him, Thou 
seest the multitude thronging thee, 
and sayest thou, Who touched me?” 
But Jesus, who was never known to 
be in haste about anything, with a 
piercing look caught the woman’s eye, 
and she came forward and confessed 
that she had touched Him and been 
made whole. While He was assuring 
her that it- was her faith that made 
her whole, messengers came from the 
house of the ruler, saying, “Thy daugh- 
ter is dead. Why troublest thou the 
Teacher any further?” Turning tothe 
ruler, Jesus said, “Fear not; only be- 
lieve.” The poor, afflicted man had 
need of this encouragement. He had 
faith heretofore that if Jesus would 
come and lay His hands upon the sick 
child, she would recover. Between 
sickness, however severe, and death, 
there is a gulf of unknown width. 
“While there is life there is hope,” 
but who shall hope after the spirit 
has departed? It would no doubt be 
some encouragement to this man, and 
tend to relieve the strain upon his 
mind, to note that one afflicted by an 
incurable disease had been cured not 
by the laying of Jesus’ hands upon her, 
but by her touching His robe, and to 
know that healing power had gone out 
from Him as the result of her faith. 


The home of the ruler is at last 
reached, the crowd still surging and 
pressing around, intensely curious to 
know what. will be done. The Jewish 
custom was to prepare the body for 
burial immediately after the breath 
had departed. As a man of high posi- 
tion, and presumably wealthy, the 
band of hired mourners with their mu- 
sic is present. The Savior halts at 
the door, selects three out of His 
twelve disciples (which hereafter form 
the inner circle and were admitted to 
scenes from which the rest were ex- 
cluded), and the father and mother as 
directly interested, and with these en- 
ters the death chamber and com- 
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mands all the rest to withdraw. “Why 
make ye a tumult and weep?” said 
He to the hired mourners; “The child 
is not dead, but sleepeth. And they 
laughed him to scorn.” ‘They knew 
she was dead. The word “sleep” is 
evidently used here in the sense it 
was used of Lazarus. “Our friend Laz- 
arus sleepeth, but I go, that I may 
wake him out of sleep.” The disciples 
misunderstood Him then, and it is 
small wonder that the hired mourners 
misunderstood Him now. These hired 
mourners wailing for pay in the outer 
room were not worthy to witness this 
resurrection from the dead. 


It is interesting to note that this 
term “sleep” was for hundreds of 
years a common term used by the 
early Christians to denote death, as 
the catacombs of Rome unto this day 
bear witness. It robs death of some 
of its terror to liken it to “tired na- 
ture’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” 
and notwithstanding its associations 
and struggles which seem to us pain- 
ful, it may be after all when death is 
natural, that it is as painless and de- 
licious as the falling asleep of the 
child upon its mother’s breast. 

And He took the child by the hand 
and said to her: “Damsel, I say unto 
thee, Arise.” Note here the emphasis 
which Jesus everywhere puts on the 
word “I.” He assumes not only that 
obedience is due to Him from all men 
in all ages everywhere, but He as- 
sumes also power over all things— 
disease, storms, demons, all nature— 
on the ground that He is the Lord of 
nature as well as the Lord of men. He 
bows in obedience only to one Being, 
the Father. And as the maiden arose 
and walked, no wonder “they were 
amazed straightway with a_ great 
amazement.” And he commanded that 
something should be given her to eat. 
No one could bring life to that dead 
body; hence no one is asked to do it. 
They could, however, give her some- 
thing to eat, not merely for the re- 
freshment of the body, but to convince 
them more fully, if that were ‘neces- 
sary, that she was indeed alive, and 
that the sickness had entirely disap- 
peared. In the same way, when Laz- 
arus was raised, He commanded that 
the disciples should first do what they 
could—roll away the stone—and after- 
wards to loose the grave cloths with 
which he was bound. To ask Him to 
do what it is our duty to do for our- 
selves is nothing short of presumption. 
Our extremity is His opportunity, and 
He never fails us. 

But why did Jesus charge them that 
no man should know it? Not, certain- 
iy, because He had any doubt of the 
reality of the resurrection, Why did 
He at one time command the cured 
to go and show himself to the priest. 
Why did He just before this send the 
demoniac to preach through the ten 
heathen cities known as Decapolis the 


Developing — Printing — Enlarging 


Best work, quick delivery, low prices. Developing 
10c per roll. Prints, 3c and up. Send 2 negatives for 
free prints. H. A. Clark, 20 Plaza St., Brookiyn, N.Y. 
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glad tidings that he had been cured? 
And why did He at other times enjoin 
the strictest secrecy? Two good rea- 
sons may be given. First, with the 
state of feeling then existing around 
Capernaum, where there was danger 
of awakening expectations of an earth- 
ly king among the common people, 
and where the hostility among the re- 
ligious people had gone so far, that 
they claimed He was casting out de- 
mons by Beelzebub, the prince of de- 
mons, it was a prudent thing to con- 
ceal the miracle for the-time being. 
The second reason is that Jesus seems 
to have wrought cures openly when- 
ever it might be possible for His ene- 
mies to say it was a coincidence, a 
mere happen so; but where it was 
possible, and no other fhecry could 
be brought forward to account for it, 
He enjoined secrecy. He could not en- 
join secrecy in the case of the widow 
of Nain, nor in the case of Lazarus, 
for these miracles were wrought when 
crowds were present. His object in 
working miracles was not for the sake 
of the miracle, but to strengthen the 
faith of His disciples and the public; 
and He prescribed the degree of pub- 
licity which the circumstances re- 
quired. 

It may be well to note that this is 
apparently the first of the three re- 
corded miracles of resurrection from 
the dead; the first when life was but 
recently departed; and humanly 
speaking, it might seem easy to re: 
store the spirit to the body, around 
which it was popularly supposed to 
linger for some time after separation. 
The second, that of the widow of 
Nain, where the spirit had departed 
long enough to permit of arrange- 
ments for the funeral and transporta- 
tion to the grave. The third, when 
Lazarus had been dead four days, and 
decomposition of the body had mado 
some progress. 

Hard as it is for one who looks upon 
Jesus merely as a man to believe even 
such a uetailed narrative as this, it 
nevertheless fits in perfectly with the 
character of Jesus as revealed in His 
past life. Power over death harmon- 
izes with completeness of power to 
forgive a sin against God, the power 
to still the tempest, the power to re- 
lease from the thralldom of evil spir- 
its; and the power to cure diseases 
otherwise incurable. Had these crown- 
ing miracles not been wrought, we 
might well have reason to doubt that 
Jesus was what He claimed to be, the 





Son of God. 
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Prevent Disease 


Dirt breeds disease. Kecp your home and 
farm clean and you'll save money in doctor 
and “vet” bills. Red Seal Lye is one of the 
greatest preventives against disease. It is 95% 
pure lye. Use it to disinfect garbage cans, 
outhouse, barns, hog pens, troughs. These are 
breeding places for disease germs. 


RED SEAL 
10c LYE 10c 


‘will keep your home and farm clean and sweet 
smelling. It will drive away bad odors, filth, 
dirt, insect pests. Thoroughly dissolve one 
tablespoonful Red Seal Lye in pint of water. 
Mix solution thoroughly in sufficient feed for 
ten hogs. Stir well before feeding—feed night 
and morning. Frees them from worms and 
wards against hog cholera. Remember, ordi- 
nary lye won't do—buy Red Seal Lye be- 


cause itis98¢ pure. Costs only l0c—keep adozen 
causin yourhome. Ask your sterekeeper 
for Red Seal Lye. If he hasn't it, send 
us his name and get valuable book—free. 

P. C. TOMSON & CO., Dept. B , 
183 North Wabash - 
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THE CORN EAR WORM. 


Farmers and truck gardeners are 
again registering complaints about the 
damage to corn by the corn ear worm, 
and are asking for information on the 
subject. 

This insect is a slender, nearly hair- 
less, caterpillar, about an inch to an 
inch and a half long, varying in color 
from light green to brown, with amber 
yellow head and dark legs. It is known 
in the south as the cotton boll worm. 

As an ear worm, early in spring, it 
feeds on corn leaves, and later it en- 
ters the tips of ears and feeds on the 
corn beneath the husk, from the time 
the ear is formed until after it is ripe; 
it also eats the husk, the leaf, the tas- 
sel, and the tender stalk, although it 
probably prefers the cot to any other 
food. It gnaws away the silk and eats 
irregular channels along the soft ker- 
nels, often making its way down below 
the middle of the ear. It does not con- 
fine itself to a single ear, but often 
leaves its work of destruction to be 
continued by other insects and by 
fungi, which are likely to follow up its 
injuries. There are often two or three 
caterpillars in the same ear, but they 
are commonly of different ages, as 
there are at least three generations of 
this insect annually in the north. In 
the south there are from four to six. 
Propagation ranges from 200 to 500 in 
number for each female. They reach 
their growth in from two to four 
weeks. 

The mastery of this pest in the corn 
field is still an unsolved problem, but 
it is believed that late fall plowing of 
corn fields which have been infested 
with this insect will destros it im the 
pupa stage .by breaking up its under- 
ground shelter and exposing it to win- 
ter weather. 

Another means that will be effective 
in diminishing the number of moths 
and caterpillars is for the farmer to 
protect the birds by every means in 
his power. He should look to the ama- 
teur hunter as his worst enemy, and 
protect the birds as he does his domes- 
tic animals. Bird protection has usu- 
ally been urged for sentimental rea- 
sons—we urge it for economic reasons 
—from the dollar basis, also.—lIllinois 
Farmers’ Institute. 





THAT QUACK GRASS PROBLEM. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of July 19th, Mr. P. B. 
Crane, of Minnesota, gives his experi- 
ence With quack grass. He states that 
in 1910 he eradicated quack grass by 




































HE vital part of your whole En- 
ti silage plant and investment is 
the Silo Filler. A false move 
here may spell the difference between one year and 
twenty years’ service—between ten tons and thirty 
tons capacity on the same power—between short, unfform 
cutting and long, uneven cutting — between first-class 
silage and inferior stuff—between breakdowns, repairs 
and fatal accidents and positive freedom from same. 


Buying a “one point’ machine is disastrous. There are 
several points that should beconsidered carefully: Safety—de- 
pendability—capacity, durability and construction—power re- 
quirements—evenness and quality of cut product—price—and 
what is vitally important—the quality of users and the work it 
is doing for them. The story of how “Ohio” Fillers measure 
up to every one of these points is a revelation. Are you inter- 
ested enough in your own welfare to find out all the facts about 
*‘Ohio”’ machines before you decide on any? 


“OHIO site Fillers 


Silo 


Even with its gigantic capacity the ‘“‘Ohio” cannot explode 
and none has ever exploded and none ever will; No one ever 
heard of such a thing. It isn’t the high speed explosive kind. 
Its construction is solid as Gibraltar—and the enormous, power- 
ful “‘lift’”’ of ““Ohio” fan blades is done at low speed—650 to 700 
revolutions a minute instead of 1,000 to 1,500. That’s because 
the construction and the principle of “‘Ohios” is r7ghz. 

The “Ohio” fan is enclosed in a twelve gauge steel case. 
Steel might be forced to bend but mever to break or explode. 
There is no “‘give”’ to “Ohio” steel blades. They are eternally 
rigid. No lives or limbs are ever risked. Bear that point in 
mind. Absclute safety is vitally, supremely important. 


Used By All Who Know 


“Ohios”’ are depended on by nearly every United States and 
State Experiment Station and by thousands of up-to-date pro- 
gressive farmers all over the world who know the facts. 

Send for our catalog, also ask for our 56-page book “The 
Evidence.’’ You're tapping the main source of Silo Filler infor- 
mation in sending for these books. They represent progress 

to an unusual degree. We have been manufacturing goods 
here in Salem since 1854. Our first Feed Cutter was 
made just before the Philadelphia 
Centennial in 1876. Our expe- 
rience is embodied in the con- 
struction of every “Ohio.”’ Write 
us today. Address 


The Silver Mfg. Co. 


308 Broadway 
SALEM, * OHIO 
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The Greatest Modern Farm Improvement 


is a Silo 


It furnishes stock and dairy cows summer feed in winter—advancing 
beef cattle faster than any other feed will do, and making greater flow of 


milk. It brings the farmer $16.50 per acre for corn stalks. 


The Clay Block Silo :. absolutely the best 


“Platco” Vitrified Block 
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Silos preserve silage absolutely without loss from frost or fire and 
last practically forever without repairs. 


Users of “PLATCO” Silo Tile in the “IOSILO” are protected 
against patent claims by a backing of $1,000,000.00 capital 


deep cultivation, followed by surface 
cultivation. I am asking for informa- 
tion, and I assure you thousands of 
readers of Wallaces’ Farmer will 


You get practical hints forstoring and handling 
ear corn andsmall grain. Our free book gives 

plans, lumber bills and itemized cost of building 
corn cribs and granaries—also full information 


ans MARSEILLES 


Send for our **Silo Information” folder, Hollow Wall Construction 


Portable Elevators and Wagon Dumps 


Underneath or Overhead Wagon Dumpsinall- 
steel or wood. ElevatorOutfits,Crib or Horizon- 
tal Conveyors in all-steel or wood. Our steel 
tubular elevator is the strongest and fastestmade 
forallsmall grain and flax. Complete line of 
spouts, beltattachments, jacksand horse-powers. 
We can furnish an outfit for any style of granary 
or crib whether large or small. 

“How to Build Corn Cribs and Granaries, with 

Plans” —free if you mention this 

paper. Ask for it as Book No. A 28, 


John Deere Plow Co., Moline, Illinois 
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right. Catalog explains every- 
thing. Send postal today, 
Warsaw-Wilkinson Co., 
70 H.ghland Avenue, 
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greedily read any feasible method of 
quack grass eradication. Now, I do 
not want to say anything that will of- 
fend anyone who has a theory of quack 
grass eradication. We need all the 
light we can get on this subject, and 
I for one am willing to admit great 
need of information. I want to ask 
Mr. Crane if he ever tried his method 
except in the dry season of 1910. I 
also want to ask what implement he 
used to plow sixteen to eighteen inches 
deep. 

Mr. Crane’s remarks indicate that 
he knows quack grass and its habits. 
I hope he will answer my two ques- 
tions asked above, and give us any 
further hints from his experience that 
he has omitted to give before. 

Quack grass, in a dry season, is not 
very hard to kill. August is a good 
month to plow it under. I have known 
quack grass to be killed in August by 
one shallow plowing, and no further 
cultivation. To plow sixteen inches 
deep presupposes some moisture or a 
tool for deep cultivation that I have 
not seen, or both. I have seen quack 
grass kept two years under a straw 
stack, and when the straw bottom was 
removed the quagk grass was there. 
I have seen some patches of quack 
grass killed rather easily, while others 
thrive under the same treatment. I 
don’t like to say it, because I am not 
sure, but it seems to me after some 
very close observation, that quack 
grass is indigenous to some very good 
soils in the corn belt. 

S. H. MeNUTT. 
_A Kossuth County, Iowa. ~ 








in Farm Buildings, and book on Tile Drainage. 





“PLATCO” Hollow Silo Tie PLATT CO., 


Van Meter, Iowa 
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A Paint Book for the Farm 


A postal card request will bring you a booklet, prepared 
by expert painters especially for farmers’ use. How much 
paint will your painter need for your house? How many 
coats should he apply? How will he get the color effect 
you want? Can you answer these questions? If not, you 
will be glad to have this little book. It will also tell you 
that paint made of 


Dutch Boy Painter 
Pure White Lead 


and pure linseed oil, mixed right on the job, is the best 
paint for any use. It is most economical too, because of 
the service it gives. Before you engage a painter, ask him 
if he is a ‘‘white-leader.” 


Send a Postal for the Book 
Ask for Farm Painting Helps No. 526 
If there are children in your home or your 
neighbor's home, ask also for the Dutch Boy 
Painter’s Book for the Children. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 
(Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. Co.) 

(Piusburgb, National Lead & Oil Company) 











When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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now 
postponing until too late to use 


alland winter. You cam 
foe herd of 30 cattle one 
season with the Champion for 
436 less th you can without 
lage. s saving is equai to 
$3,000 invested at 8%, 
e up the size of your herd 
@ see for yourself just 
what you lose if you a+! 


buying a silo 


Start and keep on coming. Expert feeders 
agree that ensilage is the most econamical feed 


Strong easily adjusted 

ladder. Steel anchors hold silo upright. 

tern made for bapecenn = hoot Champion meets 
Ss. 


western feeding cendi 
Get My Free Book—Telis You 
All About Silage Feeding 


e 
Gives balanced ratiors for producing milk or 

beef. In writing state which of my two August 

propositions interest you. If you will also men- 

tion about when you will be ready I will, 

send my ensilage expert to see you—he 

will tel! you facts ke 


best silo proposition ever 
made. Address 


Keller J. Bell, Mgr., * 


WESTERN SHO CO., 
105 Lith St., 





The Right Silo 


atthe 


RIGHT PRICE 


e have over three million 
fect_of well seasoned, 
gtade Washington Firon 
hand in full length staves up 
to vit,and can ship within 

ays after receiving in- 
ruetions. 

You can save money by 
sending us the size of silo you 
expect to build and getting our 
special price delivered at your 
station. 

We ship on appreval and allow 
you to imspect your-silo at your 
station before making any payments. 

Price, Quatity and Satisfaction Guaranteed 

Write today and get our special 

proposition. 
Independent Silo Co. 
297 Endicott Bidg., St. Paul, Mina. 
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Buy a 
Storm Lake Silo 


= For the next sixty days our prices 
will interest you. We want you to 
know the special features of our 
Ahn PATENT HINGE DOOR 
tty and all about the construction and 
wi material used ip the Storm Lake 
cA Silo. 
HAE We want to send you a free copy 
i of our SILO BOOK, Let us 
know the size silo you want and 
we will name you an attractive 
price. Write us today. Can ship 
~ any size immediately. 


“4 Storm Lake Tub & Tank 
Factory 
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STORM LAKE, IOWA 


DOES YOUR MONEY 
EARN 59? 


Money deposited in a Nebraska bank is safe because 
{t is protected by the Depesiters Guaranty 
Fund of the state of Nebraska. 

Start an account with us and watch your money 





grow. We pay 5% en time deposits. Write 
tor information. 


CITIZENS BANK, Mullen, Nebraska 


J. |. ROSEBERRY, President C. M. BARNEBEY, Cashier 


4 BELL CUPOLAS 


. 
Sold direct to the farmer. Made of 
best grade of Galvanized Steel, al- 
Ways create an up draft; arescreened 
bird proof; will last a lifetime and 
are easily erected on any building. 
Write for catalogue. 


L.V.& R.A. Strayer, Cresco, fa. 






























| THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence tothis department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management will be cheerfully answered. 














THE BABCOCK TEST. 


Twenty-two years ago Dr. Stephen 
M. Babcock, first perfected his famous 
test for the amount of butter fat in 
milk. Dr. Babcock was at that time 
the chemist at the Wisconsin Univer- 
sity Experiment Station. It is said 
that necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion and in this instance it was surely 
the case. There was a great need that 
dairymen should be able in a compara- 
tively short time to determine the 
amount of butter fat or real value to 
milk. Producers of high-grade milk 
were underpaid for their products and 
low-grade producers were overpaid. 
Methods that were questionable were 
being used in preparing the milk for 
sale, and in many cases instead of sell- 
ing for its real value it was sold by the 
inch. Dairymen had no definite way of 
detecting the poor cows of their herds 
and could only judge in a general way 
which were good. They knew wheth- 
er their herds paid or not, but were 
unable to judge the individual merits 
of their stock. 

Dr. Babcock’s invention was pro- 
duced to fill this long-felt need and in 
all these twenty-two years has been 
fulfilling its mission wherever milk- 
men in wisdom have placed it in use. 
There are many places even yet where 
this simple and effective invention is 
not used, but education is doing much 
to overcome this, and as a result great 
improvement in the dairy herds of the 
country has come about. It has made 
it possible for dairies everywhere to 
grow and improve. It has enabled 
scarcely paying dairies to become prof- 
itable ones. It has made poor men in- 
dependent. It has sent “dead beat” 
cows by the thousand to the butche7z’s 
block, and caused to be perpetuated 
countless strains of good and profit- 
able milkers. It has made millions of 
dollars for the dairymen of the United 
States. 

The Babcock test was a free gift to 
the American dairyman. The origina- 
tor could have realized hundreds of 
thousands of dollars on an invention 
of such widespread usefulness. But 
actuated by a desire to serve his fel- 
lowmen and not by personal gain he 
refused again and again to enrich him- 
self by means of his device. Receiv- 
ing a salary from the Wisconsin Uni- 
versity he felt that the productions of 
his mind and hands belonged to that 
institution and thus he gave freely to 
the world his wonderful invention. 
Nor was he satisfied to allow anything 
but a perfect device to be manufac- 
tured. One of his earlier experiments 
with testing apparatus worked perfect- 
ly on all of a number of samples of 
milk save one, but Dr. Babcock con- 
tinued his experiments till a perfect 
machine was produced. 

No one can estimate the real value 
of the Babcock test to the dairy world. 
But the test has been produced and is 
available for every dairyman’s use and 
the price within the reach of all. But 
the greatest benefit of Dr. Babcock’s 
work can only come when his wonder- 
ful, yet simple, process is in universal 
use. 





COMMUNITY DAIRY BULLS. 


In an address before the Rural Life 
Conference held at the Wisconsin Ag- 
riculutral College not long since, Doc- 
tor A. S. Alexander spoke of the need 
of improving dairy cows, and said: 

“It is alleged that more than 90 per 
cent of the bulls in use in the dairy 
districts of Wisconsin are grades and 
scrubs. This lamentable state of af- 
fairs indicates plainly that the results 
of forty or more years of writing, 
talking, teaching, preaching and per- 
suading against the use of such un- 
desirable males are unsatisfactory, 
and that some practical plan of actual 
imp) cement should now be _ intro- 
duc; Only by tke general use of 
pur ored dairy breed bulls can dairy 
cows be graded up and improved in 
quantity and quality of milk produc- 
tion. The general use of such bulls 
and employment of better methods of 
feeding and management would in a 
comparatively short time increase the 
present yearly average butter produc- 
tion of the Wisconsin cow from 175 te 
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Registered Jerseys on President E. P. Ripley’s ranch, where 


Railway—Chooses 
SHARPLES TUBULAR 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Do you know any keen dairymen, 
business men or professional men 
who knowingly miss extraprofits? Such 
men have common-sense reasons for 
what they do. They do not act in haste 
eir eyes shut, 

We could fill books with the names of 
Dicks trom separator di8- such men who have chosen Sharples 
carded ° Dairy Tabular Cream Separators in pref- 
erence to allothers. Why? Because —_ ky smog — no : 
disks to chop, taint or give cream a metallic taste; an cause 
Tubutlars have twice the skimming force of others, skim faster, Only plece inside dairy 
skim twice as clean, and thus pay sure and easy money that is Tubular bowts. 
simply extra protit over what any other separator can pay, 
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present separator in part payment for a Tubu- 
lar. But,right away, 
today, send forour free 






Mr. E. P. Ripley, keen, ious, well k ’ B 
Santa Fe Railroad. is bet one of many such. The Tubular is wed enclusively te skim the milk 
from the registered Jerseys on Mr. Ripley’s ranch at Santa Barbara, 
Ask us for afreetrial. Ask those who are discarding others for Tubulars. 


and frankly written San Francisco, Cal.; Portland, Ore.; Dallas, Tex. 
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president of the great Atchison, Tepeka & 


California. 

Trade your 
THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. Branches: Chicago, Ill. 


Toronto,Can.; Winnipeg,Can. Agencies Everywhere 
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That’s our capacity since our new factory started, and we 
have the material to keep going till the last hill of corn 
iscut. Don’t you think your order would be safe with us? 
Delivery is going to be a mighty big factor this fall, and 


An Indiana Silo 


is the only one you are sure of getting on the dot. 


IT’S A SURE THING 


you’ll need one to save your late and immature corn this 
fall. Write for catalog and story of “The Crops That Failed.’’ 


INDIANA SILO COMPANY, 


4 The largest makers of Silos in the werld. 
’ Address{ 384 Ynion Building, . . . . Anderson, Indiana 
“ Indiana Building, ... 

“ Silo Building, 












. Des Moines, Iowa 
« « « « Kansas City, Missouri 








350 pounds or more. Two top crosses 
of pure dairy breed blood have pro- 
duced a grade cow that yielded 630 
pounds (10% tubs) of butter in one 
year. Some scrub cows produce only 
90 pounds of butter in a year. The 175- 
pound butter cow barely pays for her 
board and keep. The 90-pound butter 
cow is kept at an actual loss. Only 
profitable cows should be kept. 

“Pure bred bulls would be used 
were they everywhere available. They 
are not available now. They should 
everywhere be made available. This 
should be accomplished by the use of 
creamery company capital. It would 
be a legitimate and profitable invést- 
ment of capital. 

“The parties vitally interested in 
this matter are the producer of milk 
and the buyer of milk. If the producer 
had better cows, sired by pure bred 
dairy bulls, he would make more and 
better milk at a greater profit. This 
would mean more and better supplies 
and better profits for the owners of 
creameries, cheese factories, condens- 
ing factories, skimming stations and 
milk distributing stations. 

“The creamery and factory owners 
should buy pure bred bulls and main- 
tain them where they can readily be 
used by their patrons. The service 
fees, calculated at cost, could be de- 
ducted from the patron’s creamery 
checks. The danger of disease being 
spread by the bulls would be slight 
and easily prevented by sanitary pre- 
cautions. All male calves produced 
should be ‘vealed.’ All heifers should 
again be mated with pure bred sires. 
Continuous grading up should be done, 
and no cross breedirg practiced. 

“Such introduction of pure bred bulls 
would quickly eliminate grade and 
scrub bulls, set the right example, en- 








courage owners of dairy herds to own 
and use pure bred bulls, and in time 
lead to the ownership of pure bred 
dairy cows by the creamery compa- 
nies. Wisconsin needs and should put 
into practical use every puse bred 
dairy bull produced in her domain. 
Hundreds of such bulls are now sold 
out of the state each year. The plan 
proposed would lead to the home use 
of all of the bulls we produce. 

“Let us stop merely advising the 
cow owner to use a pure-bred bull, 
place a pure bred bull where he can 
use it, and then get him to use it. If 
this is done, improvement will be sure, 
rapid and profitable.” 








DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


SAVE MUCH TIME AND 
LABOR IN SUMMER 


Which means a great deal to 
the farmer, let alone the great 
increase in quantity and im- 
provement in quality of product 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


New York Chicage San Francisco 


PATENT 





Crocker Building 
Des Moines 
References— Wallaces’ Farmer 
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Poultry Department 


a y bute their ex- 
Poultry raisers are invited to contri 

perience to this department Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


























BREED USEFUL STOCK. 


“JT can show a record of eggs from 
my cross bred stock which will ex- 
ceed any I have heard of in the neigh- 
borhood from pure bred stock. Now 
tell me why I should put good money 
into pure breds?” 

When a man can get a record which 
satisfies him from cross bred chickens 
there is no reason why he should in- 
vest his money in pure bred stock. Let 
well enough alone. Yet the man who 
makes a good record with cross breds 
would probably make a better record 
with pure breds, and have in addition 
the pleasure which comes from seeing 
a uniform flock, as well as no slight 
addition to his income in the shape of 
a profitable market for cockerels. 
Manufacturing firms are finding that 
the waste or profitable disposal of 
their by-products means the difference 
between loss and profit; poultry breed- 
ers Who keep accounts sometimes find 


a narrow margin between profit and 
loss after a hard season when eggs 


have been scarce and fertility low. 

Pure bred stock is adopted by the 
standard makers as such only after it 
has proved its worth as utility stock, 
and its power to reproduce its good 
qualities. The originators of pure bred 
stock must prove that their breed is a 
useful breed. A cross bred hen may 
be an exceptional tayer, but she is not 
so apt to reproduce her good qualities 
as is a hen which has been bred for 
generations of good layers—a hen that 
is a good layer by inheritance and not 
by accident. To be sure, many pure 
bred hens fail to reproduce their good 
qualities, but constant selection and 
culling will in time produce a strain 
of good layers. Males from such a 
strain will influence’ strongly * the 
progeny of inferior layers, and are in 
demand for improving farm stock. We 
venture to say that the writer of the 
above has numerous inquiries for 
males. If his neighbors found that 
males from his stock meant improve- 
ment, he could sell all his surplus 
males that were not disqualified at 
one dollar each before November, al- 
though he made no _ protensions to 
fancy stock. There is practically an 
unlimited market for early hatched, 
vigorous, farm-range males of pure, 
though not fancy breeding. Practical 
breeders of pure bred poultry expect 
to pay for the rearing of the pullets 
by the sale of the cockerels. Breed- 
ers of pure bred poultry in Des Moines 
who raise enough poultry each year to 
supply a definite number each week 
have been getting 90 cents each fora 
three-pound fry, live weight, in May 
and June. Having flocks which were 
bred to lay, and from which they couid 
depend. on early laying pullets, they 
could afford to hatch early, and get 
advantage of the best market. The 
farmer has neither the time, opportu- 
nity nor inclination to become a fan- 
cier only—a breeder of exhibition 
stock fitted largely for the show room. 
The farmer is so accustomed to work- 
ing on a large scale that he has not 
the patience to become a poultry laun- 
derer and manicure, but he should 
not scorn the breeding of pure bred 
poultry because he is making money 
on cross breds. He should look into 
the subject; possibly he might change 
his mind. The definitions of poultry 
flocks are as follows: 

“1. Standard bred poultry consists 
of flocks bred to meet the breed and 
variety requirements of the American 
Poultry Association. 

“2. Pure bred poultry consists of 
flocks of distinct varieties without ad- 
mixture of other blood, but in which 
no attention is given to the require- 
ments of the standard. 

“3. Cross bred poultry consists of 
the progeny of two distinct varieties. 

“4. Mixed poultry consists of flocks 
# which the females are made up of 
Various varieties and crosses, but into 
which new blood is infused each year 
by the introduction of males secured 
from sources other than the home 
flock. 

“5. Mongrels or dunghills are fowls 
that are allowed to mate indiscrimi- 


nately year after year, the males be- 
ing selected from the home flock. 





“It is probable that more than half 
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liberal arts courses. 


vesper service at four forty-t 
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The advantages are unsurpassed. 
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GRINNELL COLLEGE—‘‘A College with Ideals.’’ 


College of the highest grade.”’ 


HERRICK CHAPEL is a center of the College life. 


nd the students themselves. 
students and are a notable influence in the college life. 
PHYSICAL TRAINING AND ATHLETICS—There are two gymnasiums adequately equipped, one for men, 
one for women. Special attention under skilled direction is given to physical training. Ward Athletic Field has all modern 
facilities—a one-third mile cinder track, new steel and cement grandstand, dressing rooms, gridiron, baseball, tennis courts, 


dresses; recitals by eminent musicians; 


Sixty-fifth 


Year 





COLLEGE PRIVILEGES—The life in Grinnell is unusually rich in incidental privileges—lectures and ad- 
organ recitals on the Terril Memorial Organ; the Grinnell Oratorio Society assist- 
ed by noted soloists; athletic events; literary societies; clubs and college organizations of various kinds; all of which con- 
tribute to the richness of student life. 
PREPARATORY WORK—Grinnell no longer maintains a full four-year academy, but for the present is 
making special provision for students who are not fully prepared to enter the College. 
courses will be offered in German, Latin (Cicero and Vergil), Mathematics, English, and, if necessary, one or two other 
Careful personal attention and supervision will be given, as heretofore, to students taking such courses. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC—Superior instruction in all regular branches. 


Grinnell invites critical comparison on the basis of excellence with leading colleges of liberal arts, east or west. 
The first semester, year 1912-15, begins September 11, 1912. 
For catalogue and full information address, 


GRINNELL COLLEGE, 


FART OF 


rinnell 
College 


Jj. H. T. MAIN, Ph. D., President 
H. W. SOMERS, A. M., Secretary 
MARY E. SIMMONS, A. M., Registrar 


‘‘Known and recognized everywhere as a Standard 
The largest College, using the word in its proper sense, west of Chicago. 
Offers various courses arranged according to the Group System of studies, leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science. ; 
THE GROUP SYSTEM requires, first, of all students subjects regarded as fundamental to a liberal educa- 
tion; it permits, second, the student to choose as majors and minors those subjects in which he is 
chiefly interested; it gives, third, ample opportunity for free election. 
SPECIAL FEATURES are noteworthy. 
law. the ministry, social service, business, political life and public affairs. 
The aim is in each casa to em 


Studies may be grouped with reference to life work—medicine, 
i This grouping is an integral part of the regular 
phasize the spirit of liberal culture asa prime element in the education 
of the professional man and the man of aflairs. Ample laboratory equipment. Largest working college library in the west. 
There is a daily chapel service at nine o’clock and a 
ve on Sunday afternoons. There are many special services maintained by the Christian Asso- 
l These services are all voluntary, but they attract regularly the large majority of the 


Excellent equipment. 
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of the chickens of the state are mixed; 
in point of number the other classes 
ranking as follows: Pure breds, stan- 
dard breds, mongrels and cross breds, 
a very insignificant part of the poultry 
being in the last two classes.” 





FATTENING CHICKENS. 


The ordinary poultry farmer with a 
good market for fries and fancy roast- 
ers will make more money by fatten- 
ing his surplus cockerels and selling 
them early than by caponizing and 
holding them over. A young bird will 
fatten in two or three weeks; while 
they should bring more on the market 
as specially fattened stock, they don’t 
always do it, yet if the farmer who so 
fattens his stock will tag each bird 
marketed, he will find the demand for 
his fattened stock will in a short time 
enable him to fix his own price. 

Fowls fatten more rapidly in con- 
finement, if not continued too long. 
Little exercise, pure air, pure water, 
and plenty of soft food will fatten 
quickly. The cheapest way to fatten 
is by the use of cracked corn with a 
change of ground oats, scalded wheat 
and some barley. Tney will get “off 
their feed” and lose flesh on a ration 
of one grain only. Sour or buttermilk 
for mixing the mash adds greatly to 
the value of the ration. Fattening 
coops should have slatted floors to per- 
mit droppings to fall through. The 
birds must be treated for lice before 
being shut up. Sand or grit is neces- 
sary in the ration at this as at other 
times. Keep the fattening chickens 
comfortable and cool. Coop birds of 
nearly the same size together. 





POULTRY NOTES. 


Keep old corn for fattening turkeys 
in the early fall. The Thanksgiving 
market is our best market. As soon 
as the weather turns cool, and insects 
and scattered grain are scarce, the tur- 
keys will need an increased grain ra- 
tion to be in best shape for this mar- 
ket. Turkeys will eat heavily of old 
corn without damage where new corn 
will produce looseness of the bowels. 





Turkeys build up the frame first, and 
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THE KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COLLEGE, 1370 East 15th St., Kansas City, Mo. 





by October are in good shape for the 
full feeding necessary to bring them 
to the Thanksgiving market in most 
profitable form. 


Chickens fatten well on a diet of 
wheat or oats scalded with milk, and 
an occasional feed of roasting ears. It 
does not pay to put a scrawny chicken 
on the market when for five cents’ cost 
per pound of weight added you can 
get from fifteen to twenty cents per 
pound. 


Do not keep many young drakes, ex- 
pecting to find a market for them at 
breeding prices. Unless you know 
from experience that your market is 
assured, sell the drakes as soon as 
possible. They soon eat more than 
they are worth on the market. 


Watch the chickens affected with 
bumble foot. If the bruise is swollen 
and filled with pus, lance it and apply 
a poultice held on with strips of ad- 
hesive plaster. 


The best method of preserving eggs 
is the water glass method. To one 
part of water glass, take nine parts of 
boiled water. Put in an earthenware 
vessel, and drop fresh eggs in each 
day. Do not put soiled or cracked eggs 
in, and keep the eggs under the liquid. 








DOGS. 


Faise Report 


that we have sold all our 
pedigreed Scotch Collie pup- 
pies from farm raised and 
working parents. Have 20 
beauties for sale. Several 
white Pomeranians of qual- 
ity. Also Shetland ponies 
of all ages and colors. 


Cassidy & Thompson, 
Jamaica, lowa 


HOEUrDS Coon, Fox and Woif hounds. Pedigree, 
Guaranteed to please. Young and old stock. 10 
daye trial allowed. R.F. Johnson, Assumption, Ill. 















| Gem City 


Business College 


Quincy, Illinois 
- Annual attendexce 1400. 23 teachers. 
Students from majority of states. Occu- 
pies its own 6100,000 specially equipped 


pbuilding. Good Positions | 
H awaitour graduates. Thorough cou 
eee Shorthand.T pewriting,Bookkeeping, 
Actual Business Practice, Penmanship and 
Mathematics. Write for our beautiful illu 
trated catalog and year book {ree. 
Pres. 




















MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


WESTERN 


34th year. Prepares for 
college or business. Ten 
modern buildings. Gym- 
nasium, Recreation 
Room, and new Swim- 
ming Pool. Complete 
equipment. Work ac- 
cepted by Colleges. Tui- 
tion 8500. Register early. 
Col. A. M. Jackson, 
A.M., Supt., BOX 65. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 


” 
Galesburg, Illinois “A College that Educates 
AGRICULTURE and FORESTRY—Prac- 
tical work in connection with Biological course. 
Co educational—Four years’ Literary, Classical 
and Scientific courses with Bachelors’ degrees. Full 
Domestic Science course with credits applying t0 
degree. Session of 1912-13 opens Sept. 8d. For caté 
logne address . 

FRANKLIN J. DRAKE, Field Sec. 











POULTRY. 

5,000 EGGS FOR 
HATCHING — 

Eggmore Strain 

Barred P. Rocks 


$1.25 for 15; $2 for 
30; $3 for 50; 4.50 
for 100 during May- 
Sprucemead Farm 


J. A. Benson, Prop, 
So. 5th Ave,, SHELDON, 1A. 








C. Rhode Island Reds and Indian Run- 

» mer ducks. After June ist, eggs from Reds $ 
for 100, from ducks $5 for 100. A few yearling bree 

ers forsale. MRS. HARLAN MACY, Searsboro, Is. 


INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns exclusively—farm 

range flock, pure white ear lobe. No culls 00 

flock. Selected eggs $1 per 15, $2 per 45, 4 per 100, 
$17 per 500. 8. J. Gardner, Russell, lowa. 








COTCH Collie pups. Sendforlist. T. a. 
Bristow, lows list. T. A. Gough, 


an 








ay Comb Anconas. Mrs. Frank Wallacé, 
Weldon, lowa. 
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A PROFITABLE BUSINESS THAT 
YOU CAN EASILY GET INTO 


Hundreds of men have gone into 
contract ditching and have established 
good paying business with a 


BUCKEYE 
TRACTION 
DITCHER 


The demand for machine made ditches 
in your neighborhood will keep you 
busy ? to 10 months a year. Youcan 
clear $15 or $18 a day, be your own 
boss, and realize a bigger profit on 
your investment than you could earn 
with any other farm machinery. 


A Buckeye Ditcher to Fit Your Needs 


Gasoline or steam power. One man 
can operate the gasoline, or two men 
the steamer. Machine made ditches 
bring the top price and you'll have 
contracts months ahead. 

Write today for Catalog 2 and let 
us tell you what other men are doing 
with the Buckeye. 


The Buckeye Traction Ditcher Co. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 
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2 Years” Trial 4 

The only Guaran-' 
teed gates on the to 
market. Backed 
$10,000 Bond. Money 
back any time dur- 
ing 2 years ff not 


satisfactory. No 
gates like it in price 


TroJan steel gates of 15-8 
in. heavy high carbon steel 
tubing, brazed se2ms, rein- 


and quality. rite ire 
= Can't reak, 08 or cage 
soa Can be adjusted for side 
hills and raised at bo 
= ents. Fas patent automatic latch. 























































































wooden gates and constant repairing. an 
gates will pay for themselves every year and will 
last a lifetime. 


A TroJan Steel Gate Free! 


_ That’sour special proposition, only one farmer 
in each community who will help us introduce 
TroJan gates. Write for free gate proposition to- 
Get free circular and prices. 

you attend the Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, Kan. 
sas, Illinois, Dakota or Nebraska State Fairs, don’t 
failtostop at our exhibit and see Trojan gates, 
Also find out about our free gate offer. Address 


~W. K. VOORHEES, Mér., 
STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO., 
52 State Street, CEDAR FALLS, lows 

















BOVEE FURNACES at Manutacturer’s 
Prices Complete with Casing for 


t rans 8 5 reom house $53.00 
Sas 


7 room house 58.00 
} 9 room house 63.00 
re ‘ij By 611 room house 68.00 


Larger furnaces for 
churches, school houses 
etc. equally low prices. 

usands in use. Re- 
quire one-third less fuel. 
Fifteen years on the 
market. Fully guaran- 
teed; absolutely first- 
class. Write for free 
illustrated catalog and 
full particulars 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS, 
195 Sth Street, WATERLOO, IOWA 


CORN HARVESTER 


ofl Steel. will last a lifetime. Onty weighs 175 lbs. 
dire. » °T,2, men. One horse cuts 2 rows. Sold 
trp at wholesale prices. Every macffine war- 
psren We also make the Jayhawk Stacker and 
free clreular—it wilt pay you" F. WYATT MEG, 

~~ Circe w ou. » WE, . 
CO. 416 N. Fifth 6t, Salina, Kansas. 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 





HORSES IN THE HARVEST FIELD. 

W. R. Porter, superintendent of the 
North Dakota Demonstration Farms, 
makes the following suggestions as to 
the care of the horses in the harvest 
field: 

“This is the time of year when the 
horses, the motive power of the farm, 
suffer most. You would-not get the 
hired man to follow the binder long if 
a jug of cool water was not at hand 
frequently—why expect the horses to 
go in front of the binder for five or six 
hours without a drink? You say you 
have no.water in the field. Then take 
some with you. Get a clean barrel or 
two. Put them in a wagon or truck— 
fill with water and haul to the harvest 
field. Each morning and noon take a 
pail along and water the horses every 
time you stop to oil up, and don’t go 
too long between oilings. Even if you 
only give them half a gallon apiece it 
will greatly refresh them. The writer 
would just as soon attempt to cut a 
harvest without twine as to cut a har- 
vest without a barrel of water in the 
field for the horses.” 

“A merciful man is merciful to his 
beast.” It is not only in the harvest 
field that horses suffer from the heat. 
If you will imagine yourself in the 
place of the horse, you will know how 
to treat him. And when you get into 
this habit, it would be well to put your- 
self into the place of the hired hand 
and the neighbor and the fellow you 
don’t like, or the one you think does 
not like you. In this way you will 
learn how to apply the Golden Rule, 
which will be about the best thing you 
ever do. 





WINTER WHEAT EXPERIENCE. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Last September my husband sowed 
twenty-two acres of winter wheat. It 
wintered fine except on extra exposed 
knolls. A neighbor sowed his at about 
the same time. This spring his field 
looked so bad that he pastured it with 
calves, aiming to turn it under for 
corn. I told his mother of the column 
after column of warnings given by 
Wallaces’ Farmer to hang on to the 
winter wheat until the last thing, and 
suggested that he take the calves out. 
He followed this advice, and as a re- 
sult cut a fine crop. However, I be- 
lieve pasturing with calves helped it 
by packing the ground. I can not tell 
yet what it will yield, but it is a good 
crop. 

The Dane farmers around us have a 
way of sowing red clover with oats. 
They let the clover grow until Septem- 
ber, and then turn it under. We have 
tried pasturing the clover with sheep 
and then turning it under, and it makes 
fine corn the next year. 

MRS. E. G. TRASK. 

Wright County, Iowa. 





CABBAGE WORMS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

For the benefit of the northwestern 
Iowa subscriber who asks for a rem- 
edy that will rid his plants of cabbage 
worms, I give the following which I 
have tried and found very effective: 
Go to your nearest dealer and get a 
sack of hydrated lime and sprinkle 
over the cabbage at the rate of a small 
handful to each cabbage plant. Re- 
peat in a few days if necessary. This 
will get them and will not hurt the 
cabbage. 

J. W. McKEE, 

Madison Co., Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed in a recent issue of The 
Farmer you give a method of killing 
cabbage worms. I wish to offer the 
following plan as possessing some ad- 
vantages over the plan you offer. There 
is little waste of material and the 
treatment will last longer: Use one 
teaspoon, level full, of Paris green to 
teacupful of flour. Stir well and sift 
from any shaker in the morning when 
the dew is on the cabbage. This 
amount will cover sixty cabbage plants 
and will last for two weeks. 

F. E. FINCH. 

Fayette Co., Iowa. 


that Pay. $492,530 made by elf- 
ents. 2 Books—‘What & How 
to Invent—Proof of Fortunes in 
Patents” and 112-p. Guide Free! E. E. VROOMAN, 


Patent Attorney, 840 F. 8t., Washington, D, C. 














If all roads were brick-paved streets 
the wonderful superiority of the 
Ford for the farmer would not be 
so easily demonstrated. But bad 
roads and bad weather have made 
the undaunted and economical Ford 
the farmer's friend—under all con- 


ditions. 


75,000 Ford cars already sold this sea- 


son — one-third of 


America’s product. 


Five passenger touring car $690—three 
passenger roadster $590—torpedo run- 
about $590—delivery car $700—town 
car $900—f. o. b. Detroit, complete with 
all equipment. Get catalogue No. 314-A 
from Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 





















asoline, distillate and napht 


wasting then goes into your own 


not 
wl engines are g 


10 to 40-H. P. Spend one cent for a 
postal card, state the size engine 
‘ou need and let us send you our new 
ree catalog with the best proposition 
ever made on this ““money-saving” en- 
gine. Aspecial ind t to in- 
troduce in new localities. 


WITTE IRON WORKS CO. 





AN HOURS WORK ONE CENT! 


That is the average cost per horse power hour when doing the work with a WITTE gas, 
ha engine. Why pay 25 to $0 cents per hour for one hired man 
en for one cent the work of several men can be done better and quicker, You can do 
the work just when you want to and ninety-five per cent of the money you are now 
~ fun ante Four ows paw & = — every anges complete with a 
ing is lacking, simply in fuel and water andi it is rea or work, ou take no risk for 
TLE i ood engines. They **sta, ” T i 


FIVE YEAR GUARANTEE 
The WITTE JUNIORis — sizes 2, 4,6and 8-H. P.; larger WITTE engines in sizes 


1639 Oakland Ave., KANSAS CITY, MO. & 





all instructions, 


¥y good.’ hat is why we can give youa 


















All steel construction, light but powe: 


We also make a full line of horse presses, both 
one and two-horse, two and e, We 


Here’s the greatest hay press onthe market— 
the crowning triumph of nearly 50 years of Experience and 
Success—a machine with many vital points of superiority over all others. 
The Plunger and all working parts of this press move slowly, reducing friction and 
wear; pitman has long travel ping feed opening—takes in bi 
them slowly but with ENORMOUS POWER—features ABSOLUTELY N 
struction. Most powerful belt press builr—4 H. P. Engine delivers more power to plunger than 
a6H. P. on any other press. Has Instantaneous Tightner for starting and stopping—no compli- 
cated friction clutch; quick acting or gi brake; low hopper, easy to feed. Can use any engine. 


Capacity 10 to 25 tons per day. ls 



















‘ charges and presses 
'W in power press con- 

















The Knox 
Seed Corn 
Dryer 
Special 


for corn house 
equipment. The 
best possible 
way tocure and 
care for corn in 
large quantities. 

can put @ 
bushel of corn in 
every four cubic 
feet of space in 
your house with 

no ears touch- 
¥ ing. Write 


L. W. HURFF, Galesburg, IH. 











Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Hay trol i 

om 4. Hand,Horse ( i 
—also largest line of Bailers—write for free catalog. 
Whitman Agricultural Co., 6923 S. Breadway, St. Louis 
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Zimmerman Pitiess Wagon Scale f<!": 


solid steel frame; double strength steel platform 
protected from 





Zimmerman Steel Co., Lone Tree, Ia. 
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‘Land of Opportunity 
Where Farming Pays Big Dividends 


Farmers work no harder—but soil and climate do. 


Boun- 


tiful crops are a matter of months not years. $20 to $40 
an acre land is raising twice the size crops that $40 to 
$100 an acre land produces in the middle west or east— 
of a quality that carried off the prize cups in competi- 
tion with the entire country at the recent New York 


Land Show. 


These prosperous conditions are prominent in the Mussel- 
shell, Gallatin, Jefferson, Yellowstone, and Smith River 
Valleys, Judith Basin and other rich districts tributary to 
America’s newest transcontinental line—the 


\\ Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


and 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 


Railways 
Now is the time to look over this wonderful new 
country. The trip can be made at low cost. On the first and 
third Tuesdays of each month low round trip homeseekers’ 
fares are in effect via “St. Paul” and “Puget Sound” Rys. 
Write for descriptive literature and full particulars. 
O. E. Shaner, Immigration Agent, 750 Marquette Bldg. 
F. A. MILLER, General Passenger Agent, CHICAGO 








FOR RENT ON SHARES 


The best 380 acre grain and stock farm in Northeastern Iowa,with all modern improvements, con- 
sisting of an eight room house, large barn which will hoid 150 tons of hay, several thousand bushels of 
grain, 50 head of cattle, 30 head of horses; large hog house, milk house, hen house, summer kitchen and other 


buildings. The farm is fenced and cross fenced. 


to run it on the following conditions: 


hens; also furnish seed oats, seed barley, seed corn and seed potatues. 
Will rent on these conditions for three years to first class farmer who has 
Wil! have 50 tons of hay and several hundred bu. of oats and corn for sale, also farm machin- 
Renter must give references as to his ability as a successful farmer, also as to his honesty, integrity, 


increase and also half the crop. 
his own help 
ery. 


Will rent toa first class farmer who has help of his own 
Will leave on the farm 15 milch cows, 40 sheep, 35 brood sows and 100 


For this I would want half the 


etc. This is asplendid opportunity for a farmer to step into one of the best paying farm propositions in the 


country. Address 
JOHN F. FLEMMING, 


324 Flour Exchange, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





BUY LAND IN 


IOWA 


Where crops are sure—where the soil is rich and produces abungantly anything grown in the Corn Belt— 


where land values steadily advance—where you already have good improvements, good markets close at hand, 
good society and can enjoy the comforts of life. We offer for sale 640 acres Emmet Co., Lowa land, 
tiled and well improved with two sets of buildings. nearly new; brack loam soil with clay sub-soil, all tillable; 4 
mi. to school, 1 mi. from Gruver, 4 mi. from Estherville, the county seat. Land will be divided or sold in 
body as desired, and is cheap at price asked—cheaper than other sections of the state where land is not better. 
160 acres in same county, improved with new house, barn 32x48, besides small cattle barn, two corn cribs, 
granary. hog house, tool house, chicken house, a nice orchard, good grove, good water supply, land lays fine, 
2 miles from town and only 683 per acre. Write and avoid commissions. Buy direct from owner. 


THE JAMES GARDINER COMPANY. 


WATERLOO, IOWA 





160-Acre Farm for Sale 


12 miles from Des Moines, 14 miles from good small town on Interurban railway and 


on main line of C. R. 1. & P. Ry. 


Farm well improved, 
wire with Red Cedar and Osage Orange posts. 


Fencing all heavy woven 
Two large barns, good hog house, 


splendid chicken house, large tool shed, 160-ton silo, deep well, water supply system 


with pressure tank, good cave. 
Write at once or come and see it. 


An ideal home. 
Address J. W., care Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa 


Splendid neighborhood. Good land. 





GO EAST! 


The land of opportunity for good farms is now in 
New York State. We have good, improved, produc- 
tive farme near markets, schools and churches 


FROM $25 TO $75 AN ACRE 


Investigate now while crops are growing. Catalogue 


W FREE. 
W. H. HAZARD @& CO. 
52 Main St., Salamanca, N. ¥. 


Minnesota Diversified Farmin 


We have 150 of the best Centra! 












Corn Minnesota farms for sale at Cattle 

prices — are right agg -_ 
terms that are favorable. x- 

Clover cellent soll, the best of water Hogs 
penne and an average rainfall! of 22 in. 
ye guarantee title to every farm 

Alfalfa sold. Write for list. Sheep 


HODGSON & RINK, 
Missouri Farm at Auction 


Tract of 420 acres in finest bluegrass section. A 
splendid stock farm. Will be sold at public auction, 
Thursday, A t 25, 1912. 
Splendid improvements. Inspection invited before 
day ofsale. For particulars. address 
BERNARD SMITH, Unionville, Mo. 


FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 








A Great Farm Bargain 


190 acres three miles from Iowa line in Harrison 
county, Missouri. Good 6 room frame house, good 
40x60 frame barn, stock scales, etc.; four miles from 
station on C., B. & Q. R. R., one mile to country store; 
all prairie land and lays well; rural mail and tele- 
phone. Price $77.50 per acre; can’t be matched in 
the state of Iowa for $100 per acre; $6000 loan at 6%, 
long time; $1000 cash down, balance March ist or 
sooner with possession. Act quick. CORN BELT 
LAND CO., Cainsville, Mo. 


Stop Paying Rent! 
Buy Rusk County Land 


Own your own farm. A little money now will se- 
cure an exceptional bargain in rich, fertile, virgin 
land in northern Wisconsin. Only $20 to $25 per acre. 
Sure to increase in value rapidly. 1 to 24 miles from 
thriving town on S00 Line, close to good markets for 
all crops. Soil is a rich clay loam, finest in the world 
for barley, potatoes, clover, alfalfa, garden truck, etc. 
Only a limited amount left to sell at present price. 
Drop us a postal now for map and full particulars. 
SHELDON LAND CO., Dept. O, Eau Claire, Wis. 


lowa Farms for Sale 


AND RENT in Adair, Madison, Dallas and Guthrie 
Counties, near Stuart, lowa, 40 miles west of Dee 
Moines, on the C. R. I. & P. Ry. Black loam soil 
from 2 to $ feet deep Good clay sub-soil. By all 
means see these farms before you buy. For circular 
address 8S. MONAHAN, Stuart, lows. 

















OF GENERAL INTEREST 


Clydes in Canada.—The Clydesdale is 
the popular draft horse in Canada. Of a 
total of 1,936 pure breds in the colony of 
Saskatchewan, during the past eight 
years, 1,174 were Clydesdales, 350 Perche- 
rons, and 95 Shires and 42 Belgians. The 
others were‘* standard bred and coach 
horses of the various breeds. 

Tallest Building.—The tallest building 
in the world is nearing completion. It is 
the new Woolworth building in New York 
City, which will cost on completion $14,- 
000,000, and will be fifty-five stories high. 
It will contain forty miles of steam pipe, 
fifty miles of plumbing, seventy-five miles 
of electric wiring and 126,000 lights. One 
thousand five hundred men are at work on 
the building and the daily payroll is 
$5,000. 


























Barn Building Bulletins.—The North 
Dakota Experiment Station has issued a 
builetin on ‘“‘Barn Plans,’’ by R. M. Dolbe, 
professor of agricultural engineering, 
which contains the plans of four different 
horse and cattle barns, one horse barn, 
three dairy barns, two beef cattle barns, 
one hog house, one sheep barn and one 
sheep shed. The construction of these 
buildings is fully discussed. A copy of 
this bulletin can be obtained free by ad- 
dressing North Dakota Experiment Sta- 
tion, Fargo, N. D. 

Agriculture at Chautauquas-—The Old 
Salem Chautauqua at Petersburg, Ill., has 
established a school of agriculture which 
has been in existence for two years and 
which now includes a number of depart- 
ments such as general agriculture, hore 
ticulture, animal husbandry, and stock 
judging, poultry, and the planning of 
home and school grounds. This year 
classes for work in the uses of concrete 
will be added. For five days there will be 
morning lectures on agricultural subjects 
and the farmers in the neighborhood are 
showing an increasing interest in this fea- 
ture of the Chautauqua. 

Clothing and Shoes.—From New York 
comes the report that next year the price 
of clothing will be much higher, on ac- 
count, the manufacturers say, that the 
wool clip this year is 3,000,000 pounds 
light. At the same time comes a report 
from Chicago that the price of shoes will 
also take a jump because the cost of 
leather has advanced 72 per cent, due to 
the great amount used in the manufacture 
of cushions and sides and tops for auto- 
mobiles. We suspect that this must 
sound discouraging to the poiticians who 
are making pre-election promises to re- 
duce the high cost of living. 





Cats by Mail.—A Kansas farmer whose 
place became overrun with rats and mice 
sent an order to the nearest town to a@ 
merchant to send him all the stray cats 
that he could gather up. His obliging 
freind accordingly rounded up a lrage as- 
sortment of vari-colored and various sized 
mousers and consigned them via the rural 
mail carrier to the farmer. Doubtless the 
carrier had difficulties in making the de- 
livery, but the farmer received the con- 
signment in good order, and now says 
that the horde of rodents which previous- 
ly were such a pest is appreciably di- 
minished. 

Chigger Bites.—A Missouri subscriber 
wants to know of something to ease the 
burning and itching caused by chigger 
bites. The following suggestions are 
taken from a bulletin by the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station: ‘‘Dust flowers of sulphur 
into the underclothes, shoes and stock- 
ings or rub it over the body. Naptholine 
powder may also be used. This is a good 
preventive. Where the chiggers have al- 
ready found their way into the skin bathe 
in strong tar or carbolic acid soap suds or 
in a solution of 100 to 1 parts coal tar dip, 
that is, one part coal tar dip to 100 parts 
of water. Ammonia, coal oil or common 
baking soda solutions may also be used. 
Apply to especially irritated spots diluted 
tincture of iodine or collodion to relieve 
the smarting. A complete change of 
clothing should be made after the bath.” 

Pit Silos.—In the dry farming country 
of southwest Kansas many farmers have 
been using pit silos with satisfactory re- 
sults during the past year. In one lo- 
cality four farmers co-operated and each 
built a pit silo, about twenty feet deep 
and fourteen to sixteen feet in diameter. 
After digging the pit the walls were given 
three coats of cement plaster and at the 
surface a collar or sill of two rows of ce- 
ment blocks was built, bringing it sixteen 
inches above the ground. The silage is 
raised by a feed carrier which holds about 
100 pounds, brought up by a pulley and 
carried on a hay track to the mangers. 
In excavating the pit the dirt is deposited 
around the mouth of the silo in order to 
bring it above the ground. These silos 
are built in a section where the ground 
water is not reached for seventy-five feet 
and under such conditions they seem to 
be entirely satisfactory. This method 
makes it possible for men who do not havé 
the money to buy stave silos to preserve 
their feed satisfactorily. In the humic 
section pit silos will not be found very 
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$35 TO $50 PER ACRE 


We own and offer for sale a large num 
ber of fine improved farms jin the 
Rich Edgeley District of the James 
River Valley, North Dakota. Rich, 
level lands, with a deep, black loam 
soil underlaid with elay. These farms 
produce 40 to 60 bushels of corn, 99 
to 30 bushels of No. 1 hard ‘dollar? 
wheat, 15 to 25 bushels ‘‘two dollar” 
flax, 20 to 35 bushels barley, 75 to 259 
bushels ‘‘ Early Ohio’’ potatoes, six to 
eight tons of alfalfa a season, and bj 
crops of all small grains, grasses, ete. 
The finest climate for fattening stock, 
The Edgeley District is one of the rich. 
est and most prosperous farming dis. 
tricts in the Northwest. Land values 
increasing rapidly. A_ postal card 
brings you our free illustrated price 
list and descriptive literature of the 
Edgeley District, 


SHEILS & WEAVER, Owners 
126 Main St., Edgeley, N. D. 














Latest reports from the fields of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta are to the 
effect that Wheat, Oats, Barley and Flax give 


promise of an abundant yield. Rains have 
been sufficient and all grains have advanced 
rapidly. There are now 16 million acres 
under crop. Railroads are built and bulid. 
ing in all settled portions. The opportune time 
for getting some of this generous producing 
land is now. Excursions on all lines of Cana- 
dian Railways to inspect the lands. Apply for 
Settler's Certificate to the undersigned Canadian 


Government Agent: 
W. V. Bennett, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


Frank H. Hewitt, P. 0. Box 328, Des Moines, lowa 


To Close Out 


160 Acre Farm at $65.00 
240 Acre Farm at $60.00 


both all tillable and improved, best of soil; in south- 
eastern Minnesota (Dodge county). No trades and 
no commissions. A snap for quick sale. Everything 
guaranteed as represented. Address 


Lock Box 405, Dodge Center, Minn. 


N THE FAMOUS MONTEVIDEO CORN 
BELT DISTRICT of S. W. Minnesota you 
can now buy Iowa and Illinois best $250 improved 
farms at $60 per acre and up. You can't do it 
next year and later, when the land owner of this 
region S. W. of Minneapolis and the land seeker and 
investor 8. W. of Chicago get acquainted and com- 
pare land prices and farm conditions. Write today 
for our illustrated circular descriptive of ¢his bonanza 
region, with map and price list, all mailed free, and 
learn all about this near-by rich and productive black 
loam prairie district. No crop failures in past 36 
years. Address The E. H. Crandall Land Company, 


Montevideo, Minn. 

F RE mento Valley, the richest valley 
in the world. Unlimited oppor- 

tunities. Thousands of acres available at right 

prices, The place for the man wanting a home in 

the finest climate on earth. Write to a public organ- 

ization that gives reliable information. 


Sacramento Walley 
Development Ass'n, CALIFORN 1A 
SACRAMENTO, 


BARGAIN. 


300 acres allincultivation. Drained by a large dredge 
ditch on its east border. This is corn, wheat and 
alfalfa land. All black land. Price $75 per acre, 
$5,000 cash, balance easy terms. ¢ mile to market. 

LEE-BUTLER-HURST LAND COMPANY, Charleston, Mississippi Co., Miesour 


500 lowa Farms For Sale 


Send for list 


HAMILTON & DRAKE 
Dept. C, Winterset, lows 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 

We sell our own lands. 

Write for list and map. 
ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minn. 


16,000Acres Farm Land 


for sale. $7.50 to $12.50 per acre. Closetocity. Comé 
out and we will show as good small grain as you grow 
on your $200 Iowa land. Visit our Frontier Show, 
Aug. 14-17, and we will show you land at same time. 
Inquire of owners, J. T. Bell & Co.. Cheyenne, Wy0- 


478-Acre Farm for Sale 


Douglas County, Mo. Suitable for stock raising of 
kinds, or dairying. Two sets of buildings, some &P- 
ples, peaches, plums; two welles timber. Some 4!- 
falfa growing in this locality. If interested address 
L. B. 131, Meuntain Greve, Mo. 




















Literature will be sent to anyone 
interested in the wonderful Sacra- 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


(19) 1155 





IMPROVED FARMS 
AT PRICES OF 15 
YEARS AGO 


jy and think, How would you like to buy one of 
the first class farms you know of at prices of 15 years 
go? Would you jump at it? I offer you just that 
ppportunity in southern Michigan with a list of farms 
the equal of the best in lowa and Illinois and at the 
rices that prevailed in those states 15 years ago. I 
pow you will be doubtful, but I will knock the 
doubt out of your mind with the facts in the case, 


St 


and you won't dispute them. I have been advertis- 
ing in Wallaces’ Farmer for over 12 years, I could 
pot keep it up if I did not have the goods. This is 
one of the best agricultural districts in the United 


States. where the most modern conditions prevail 
and where the home feature is not excelled by any 
yn on earth. It’s @ case of corn, wheat, oats, 


22g clover, timothy, bluegrass, alfalfa, pota- 


rye, barley, 


toes, sugar beets and beans. A nice, level country 
with thickly settled communities, splendid market 
towns, excellent improvements and the best climate 
of all the northern states. The land of the finest 


peaches, apples, plums, pears, cherries, grapes and 
berries. Commercial fertilizer not needed. The 
average yield of all grains up to Iowa and prices for 
farm products higher. A splendid grass country, 
finest of water, cheap fuel. Don’t be afraid of facts. 
My booklet, ““Michigan Clover Farms,” gives the 
facts. Write for it and let me send you descriptions 
and photos of some of these choice farms. 
Ss. Vv. KR. HAYES 
712 Ashton Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Southern lowa Farms 


are the best® buy. Ringgold county is the heart of 
the blue grass region. Ask for 1912 catalog. 


SHELDON & TEDFORD, Mt. Ayr, lowa 


The best in the state for the 
money. A few for exchange. 
Write your wants to 


ARM 
CORN gs Mito convense 


FOR SALE OR TRADE 


410,000 equity in 30 acres of land in Centralia, I11., 
suitable for platting, manufacturing or trucking. 
land east or west, live stock or city property 
mproved taken in exchange. Property adjoins four 
railroad and electric lines. E. EDSON, Tonti, Ill. 


MINNESOTA BARGAINS 


Don't fail to write me for list of farm 
bargains and booklet of farm views. 


A. H. BROWN, WILLMAR, MINN. 


JXCELLENT 246 acre farm for sale in 
Sullivan county, Mo., 20 miles from Iowa line. 
Deep, rich soil, chiefly second bottom; 200 acres in 
corn, 30 acres in meadow and 16 acres in timber and 
pasture. Produced last season 13,000 bushels corn. 
$35 per acre, 5,000 cash and balance to suit buyer. 
H. W. FOGHT, Kirksville, Mo. 


1320 A. Stock Farm 


320 acre rich, level plow land; 1000 acres choice 
hill grass land, good ten year crop record; near R. B. 
central Nebraska. Prices right. 


€. £. BUTLER, University Place, Neb. 


Improved Farms in the Gorn Belt 


#60.00 to 6100.00 per acre. Write. 
STATE BANK, Roswell, So. Dak. 


lowa Farm For Sale 


Two bundred acres in southern part of Keokuk Co.; 
1% acres good farm land, balance in pasture; all 
fenced; good improvements; all kinds of fruit; 3+ 
miles from market. Inquire of G. M. BOWIE, Rich- 
land, lowa, Route 4. 


A BARGAIN 


For a short time only I am offering my splendid, 
Well improved 300 acre Kossuth Co., Iowa, farm at 
$92.50 an acre; 3+ miles from town. Write for par- 
ticulars or come and see it. C. X. NICOULIN, 
Algona, Iowa. 


VISIT OUR NEW YORK FARMS 


and see the growing crops. Call on our Mr. McBur- 
ney at 309 Bastable Block, Syracuse, N. Y., or send 
toB. F. McBURNEY & CO., Fisher Bldg., Chicago, 
Iil., for list of improved New York farms for sale at 
low prices and on easy terms. 


Thirty Dollars Per Acre Will Buy 


fine §30-acre farm—pasture, half timber, half prairie 
—flowing springs—fenced sheep tight—close to R. R. 
Best hargain in the great Ozark uplift. Write to 

ARCH L. SIMS, Mt. Vernon, Mo. 


320 ACRES FOR SALE 


in Red River Valley (in Clay Co.,6 miles from 
Felton, Minn.); black loam soil; 160 acres in crop, 















































alic e broken. Must be sold to settle an estate. 
Price, 835 anacre. JOHN F. LAVELLE, 2628 Quincy 
8t. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn, 


lowa Lands For Sale 23 20va"4 
fo 890 ber acre. Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING & O'DONNELL, Elma, Ia. 


~ ALFALFA LANDS 


in northeast Mississippi. Climate ideal; health good; 
jetrest natural alfalfa belt south Ohioriver. Free 
oklet. Write W. A. HOUSTON, Okolona, Miss. 


SOUTHEASTERN KANSAS 


is the place to go for good homes, low prices, and 
bay terms. Send for full information. Address 
he Allen County Inv. Co., Iola, Kans. 


160 ACRES OF LAND 


for sale, unimproved, good rich black soil, clay sub- 
nti 4 100 acres under cultivation, balance in imeadow 
and pasture. H.N. TANK, Lakefield, Minn. 


MINNESOTA! ST. LOUIS COUNTY, 


mec DULUTH. Our lands direct to settlers at 
py prices. For literature write Land Commissioner, 
-& LR. R, R., 186 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minnesota. 




















satisfactory. There is also more danger 
from them because of the accumulation 
of gas in the bottom. 





The Philippines—According to Presi- 
dent Taft, the Philippine isiands are more 
nearly self-supporting than any other ter- 
ritory in the United States. The total 
expense of United States occupancy by 
military forces is covered by revenues 
from the islands. 


Alfalfa Products.—For a long time we 
have been used to the term “‘corn prod- 
ucts.” Now we are to hear of alfalfa in 
the same way. A report from South Da- 
kota says in part: ‘“‘The Northwestern 
Alfalfa Product Company has perfected 
the manufacture of two kinds of tea, cof- 
fee, flour, syrup, alfalfa extract, stock 
food and a very valuable medicine—all 
made from the alfalfa plant. J. C. Miline 
has succeeded in getting the above named 
company to establish a manufacturing 
plant of this kind at Vale under the 
Belle Fourche irrigation project. The 
necessary machinery has already been 
ordered and will be installed immediately 
upon its arrival.’ 





Farming With Dynamite.—E. R. Angst, 
representative of a powder company, has 
completed an experiment at the North- 
western Experiment Station here, under 
the joint supervision of a number of the 
faculty of the Crookston School of Agri- 
culture, in which Superintendent C. G. 
Selvig of the farm and school is much in- 
terested. Two acres of land have been 
dynamited and will be seeded to flax, side 
by side with a field of flax which will be 
seeded after ordinary plowing. The the- 
ory is that the dynamiting will make 
available a vast amount of plant food, and 
that the roots of grain, flax or anything 
else planted will draw from the depth 
heretofore impossible because of practi 
cally impervious strata. Charges of dy- 
namite are placed in holes three feet deep 
at intervals of fifteen feet each way, cer- 
tain section at a time. While there is an 
area of only three feet in diameter of dirt 
thrown up directly over each charge, the 
explosion cracks and loosens all the dirt 
and breaks it up. 


Sheep Feeding and Farm Management. 
—We acknowledge receipt from Ginn & 
Co. of a book by D. Howard Doane of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
on the subject of ‘Sheep Feeding and 
Farm Management.” It is written espe- 
cially for the students of agriculture in 
the universities and colleges and for farm- 
ers and sheep feeders generally. It is 
especially valuable for the latter from the 
fact that it. was written after a thorough 
and successful scientific investigation of 
sheep feeding as related to farm manage- 
ment. It takes up the management of 
feeder sheep, the growing of the crops 
they consume, the methods or systems of 
feeding and details for marketing with 
reference to loading, shipping, shrinkage, 
care and treatment after reaching mar- 
ket. Liberal quotations are made from 
practical sheep men and successful farm- 
ers. It contains plans for feeding barns 
and diagrams showing supply and market 
prices of sheep. It is fully illustrated 
with pictures from actual experience and 
will be found valuable by any farmer who 
handles even a few sheep. The price is 
$1.10, postpaid, and it may De ordered 
through the office of Wallaces’ Farmer. 

Photograph Fakirs.—An Iowa subscrib- 
er sends us a circular apparently issued 
by a firm with headquarters at Kansas 
City, Mo. In this circular they notify 
the one to whom it is sent that a pho- 
tographer will be at his house on a cer- 
tain day for the purpose of making a pic- 
ture of the house and family for a sou- 
venir album of the county. The circular 
goes on to state that they are not solicit- 
ing orders for the album, and the agents 
are not allowed under any circumstances 
to solicit order for it. The photographs 
are to be made without charge, and their 
specialties are family groups, baby pic- 
tures, postcards, etc. To accommodate 
those who wish some of the photographs, 
the agents are authorized to sell them, 
but orders must be given when the agent 
takes the photos. Our subscriber writes 
that the agents appeared according to 
the program, and worked the surround- 
ing territory quite thoroughly, and col- 
lected all the money they could get from 
one dollar up, and then skipped out. Up 
to this time, no one has heard anything 
from them. No photographs have been 
received. Letters addressed to the firm 
at Kansas City have been returned by the 
postoffice with the statement that no such 
firm is located there. Our readers should 
beware of any traveling photographers 
who wish to collect money for pictures to 
be delivered in the future. 





Old Age Pensions.—Discussing the prop- 
osition that the government shall pay old 
age pensions to its employes, Senator 
Townsend said recently, in a speech in 
the senate: ‘The great difficulties in 
maintaining an efficient civil service is to 
get rid of and keep out unfit people. The 
latter has been greatly aided by the civil 
service law. The former still remains, 
and members of congress frequently ag- 
gravate this difficulty . They too often 
urge upon the departments the retention 
of unworthy people and insist that such 














Our next excursion August 20th. 


above dates. Wire us to reserve a berth for you. 
Write for our booklet, “Evidence.” 


Prospects for 1912 Enormous in 
the Macoun District, Saskatchewan 


Free Berths in Our Private Car, ‘‘Saskatchewan,” 
Furnished to All Who Go With Us 


The 1912 crop in the Macoun-Halbrite District is now assured. It will be one of the largest crops in 
the history of the Northwest. The grain has sufficient moisture to mature. The farmer is now in the 
midst of his harvest, and there are many fields that will yield beyond our highest expectations. There 
are many fields that will yield 30 to 40 bus. of wheat. The quality is tae very best and will grade No. 1. 

The harvesting of this crop means dollars to the Canadian farmer and higher prices for their land. 
Land values are bound to advance from $5.00 to $10.00 per acre this fall because of the crops and the 
heavy demand for land. 150,000 people will cross the line from the States attracted by the big 
erops and low prices. This immigration is the result of years of successful farming in Saskatche- 
wan, with advancing values and healthy bank accounts. 

Land that will produce wheat 25 to 35 bu. per acre, oats 80 bu. and flax 15 bu., will continue to ad- 
vance in value and people will always consider it a good investment. We have 20,000 acres from 
which you can make your selection. Prices reasonable. Terms five years at 6%. 

Special low rates first and third Tuesday every month. 


Car fare refunded if you buy land. Get you neighbor to go with you and join us om one of the 


THE TUTTLE LAND CO., 610 Security Bidg., Cedar Rapids, lowa 























shall not be discharged. I know it is un- 
popular, but I believe that we would have 
a better public service if no congressman 
could exercise any influence over it. 
am not in favor of civil pensions, certain- 
ly not until through the failure.of all 
regulative methods it is found that the 
public service demands them. I want the 
government to pay its employes good 
wages—generous wages; and then I want 
these clerks to understand that neither 
old age nor improvidence will prompt the 
government to do for them what they 
have failed to do for themselves, namely, 
provide against the disabilities of age or 
failing efficiency. We, as temporary man- 
agers of this great business of govern- 
ment, will not be excusable for doing less 
or different than the industrial manager 
of his business. He would not discharge 
a good man because he had served a fixed 
period, but he would hold out every in- 
ducement for the man to remain so long 
as he performed his duty acceptably. We 
do not need civil pensions so much as we 
need efficient, hopeful, and contented gov- 
ernment employes, and no limits should 
be placed upon their tenure other than 
those of incompetency and unfitness.” 


al 


Crop Values-—In April, 1910, there were 
in the United States 878,798,325 acres of 
land in farms, of which 478,451,750 acres 
were improved, and it is noted that the 
crops here under consideration, with an 
ageregate of 301,325,598 acres, occupied 
somewhat over one-third of all the land 
in farms and somewhat less than two- 
thirds of the farm land which is improved. 
The total value of these crops in 1909 
amounted to $4,499,320,000, representing a 
per capita production of $48.92. The most 
important crops in both census years in 
respect to acreage are corn, with 98,382,665 
acres in 1910; hay and forage 172,280,776, 
wheat 44,262,592, oats 35,159,441, and cot- 
ton, 32,043,838, in the order named. Bar- 
ley, which comes next in order with 
7,698,706 acres, has less than one-fourth 
the acreage of cotton. In value the order 
of the crops is different. Corn stands 
first, with $1,438,553,919, but hay and for- 
age assumes the second place with $824,- 
004,877, followed by cotton, $703,619,303, 
wheat $657,656,801, and oats $414,697,422. 
The value of the potato crop, $166,423,910, 
which ranks next in importance, is less 
than two-fifths that of oats. The in- 
creases in the acreage of hay and forage 
and cotton both exceeded that for the 
combined cereals. Among the cereals 
there was a marked decrease in the acre- 
age of wheat, which, however, was some- 
what more than compensated for by the 
increasees in the acreage of other grains, 
especially oats, corn and barley. In value 
the enormous increase of $1,182,936,665, or 
79.8 per cent, was shown for 1909 as com- 
pared with 1899. For none of the crops 
considered was it less than 60 per cent. 
Comparing 1909 with 1899, the figures for 
the United States as a whole show an in- 
crease of 3.5 per cent in the acreage of 
cereals and of only 1.6 per cent in produc- 
tion, the difference in the rate of increase 
being due to a slightly smaller production 
per acre. During the decade the popula- 
tion increased 21 per cent, while the per 
capita production of cereals, which in 
1899 was 58.4 bushels, was in 1909 only 
49.1 bushels. With a production only 
slightly larger, the value of the cereal 
crop in 1909 exceeds that in 1899 by 
$1,183,000,000, or 79.8 per cent. 


WANT TO BUY LAND? 


Come to Wisconsin and get the best bargains you 
can find. Rich red clay soil, no stones. Long grow- 
ing season. No better lands now obtainable than we 
offer you. Greatest grass and dairy country. Best 
markets. Duluth only an hour’s ride, Chic a 
night’s journey, Minneapolis and St. Paul five hours 
away. Where can you equal it? Write us today for 
circulars and plan to come up to see me. Address 
H. A. JOHNSON, Superior, Wisconsin 

Board of Trade Bidg. 


IOWA CORN AND ALFALFA FARMS 


Write for our free list of bargains. 
H. L. CRAVEN 4&4 CO., Onawa, Iowa 











BLACK SOIL 


Level Farm Lands 


$27.00 to $33.00 per acre, 60 miles northeast of 
Iowa. Adjoining Illinois on the north. Located 
in southern Wisconsin, the greatest state in the 
union for grass and dairy. Two to three tons 
per acre of timothy hay, first and second cutting, 
during the season of 1911. No stones, overflow, 
hardpan, alkali or quick sand. We have the 
soil, rainfall, climate and market which will 
make these lands worth just as much as lowa or 
Illinois. The better judge of good farm land you 
are the more you will buy after a personal inves- 
tigation. Seeing only is believing. Make a 
small payment, have a part of your land cropped 
and let the income from it pay the balance you 
owe. Round trip railroad fare from Davenport 
and return every day in the year, $9.75. 
Send for our new free booklet. 


WISCONSIN DRAINED LAND CO. 
124 W. Third, Davenport, lowa 


THE BEST BY EVERY TEST 
co R N Wheat, Oats, Clover, Timothy and Al- 


falfa yield big crops every kind of a 
season on that rich alluvial loam in Nettle Ridge dis- 
trict of Stoddard County in Southeast Missourl. The 
seasons are never too late, too wet nor too dry to 
make record crops. Then it’s absolutely safe from 
overflow. I chose this district after 12 years ac- 
quaintance with the whole of the valley of Southeast 
Missouri, and am making a farm there for my child- 
ren. We grow cotton equal to Texas and have yields 
of $60 to 8100 per acre. We have acrop of cow peaa 
in on our wheat and oats,fields that we make as much 
out of as we do a yield of 30 bu. of wheat per acre. 
I have improved farms at 855 and $60 per acre and un- 
improved lands at $30 that are great bargains. Come 
and see. I will bear the expense if you don’t find tt 
even better than I have pictured it. Write S. E. 
Newhouse, Prop. Buckhorn Ranch, Frisco Bldg., St. 
Louis, Missouri. 


IOWA FARM, $68.00 PER ACRE 


Wright county, lowa—360 acres; good farm house, 
one good small barn, one poor barn, double corn crib 
—good, well and windmill; + mile to school, 2 miles 
station, 7 miles Clarion, county seat: land rolling, 
but No. 1 soll on highest ground; good crops. For 
home or speculation this cannot be duplicated. 
Terms—#1000 on contract, $6500 March first, balance 
time. Will arrange free transportation from Clarion 
to the farm. 


S. Y. EGGERT, Owner, Ackley, iowa 


RAIN BELT LANDS 


230 acres imp., near Milford, Iowa, a fine home; 
price #85; terms. 320 acres imp., Jackson County, 
Minn.: all fine farm land; price 875. 480 acres, 
Macon Co., Mo.; imp.; price $75. We have large and 
emall tracts in these localities. Tell us your wants 
and how much money you can invest. We are next 
to some real bargains. 

W. M. KING LAND CO,, 
News Arcade Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 


IOWA STOCK FARM 


752 acres, in one body, of level black pratrie land, 
tiled; 2 sets of good improvements, all in splendid 
condition; land in high state of cultivation. Price $100 
per acre; reasonable payment down and easy terms 
on balance. G. L. DALTON, Germania, lows 


IOWA FARMS 


Best soll, good tmprovements. Some for exchange 
and rent, bargain prices, easy terms. Write today 
for illustrated circular. NORTHERN I10WA 
LAND CO., Independence, lowa. 


Exceptionally Good Farms 


in central western Minnesota and central eaatera 
South Dakota. Good improvements. Priced from 
$45 to $85 per acre. Ask for list. 

NASSAU LAND AGENCY, Nassua, Minn. 























Eighty acres, 1+ mile from town and new grade 

ool; R. F. D. and telephone line; 7 room house, 

cellar, barn 38x56, machine, cattle and hog sheds, etc. ; 

fenced into 4 fields, all tillabic; i5a. hog tight; 2 good 

wells. Price $100 per acre. If interested, write 
H. W. OXLEY, Circleville, Kansas. 


FO R SALE Twenty acres western slope 

fruit belt, Colorado; 10 acres 
bearing orchard, best varieties; orciard will pack 
5000 boxes this year; 10 acres potatoes. Ideal home 
site. Address P. O. Box 1056, Montrose, Colo. 


E MAKE a speciality of selling Improved 
southern Minnesota farm lands. Send for price 


Gres Northeast Kansas farm for sale— 
sch 








and New Richland, Minnesota. 





Minnesota and Dakota 
Farm Lands, $6 to $125 per acre 
(AMM & HOHMANN LAND COMPANT, ‘Menkate, Minaseste 





listandmaps. C. E. Brown Land Co., Offices 
pf a 24 





UR New Work improved farms are the 
best and cheapest. Send for illustrated Itst. 
B. F. McBurney & Co., 703 Fisher Bidg., Chicago, J 
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[CROP NOTES 


Short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
all sections of our territory. Postal card reports will 
be sufficient. All such reports should be mailed to 
reach Des Moines by Monday noon, at the latest, in 
order to be In time for the current issue. 





























IOWA. 

Hancock Co., Iowa, Aug. 2.—Crops good. 
Corn still behind but making up for lost 
time. Oats nearly all in shock; one job 
through; oats made 85 bushels. Stock all 
doing well. Pastures good.—W. A. Swan. 


Franklin Co., Iowa, Aug. 2.—Harvest 
done. Hay heavy crop, acreage short. 
Oats a heavy crop. Threshing begun. 


Corn tasseling and doing fine. Early po- 
tatoes good crop. No rain for over a 
week.—L. L. Conner. 

Grundy Co., Iowa, Aug. 2.—Corn doing 
well, about one week ahead of the season. 
Winter wheat threshed twenty bushels. 
Oats in shock. Pastures good. Weather 
cool. Enough moisture to do for some 
time. All kinds of live stock doing well.— 
Chas. R. Stubbs. 

Montgomery Co., Iowa, July 31.—Corn 
crop doing nicely; shooting ears. Two 
good big rains in two weeks. Threshing 
out of shock has been retarded on ac- 
count of rain. About through stacking. 
Fall plowing has begun. Pastures are 
improving. Early plums are ripe and of 
good quality. Stock healthy and look 
well. N. W. Nelson. 

Guthrie Co., lowa, Aug. 1.—Harvesting 
over. Threshing begun All small grain 
is extra good. Timothy fair. Clover fine 
and well filled with seed where there is 
any at all. Corn is either tasseling or 
shooting for ear. Poor stands are much 
in evidence.—Bert~ Dickie. 

Lucas Co., Iowa, Aug 2.—Plenty of rain 
and corn doing fine; it is still a little later 
than usual. Oats 25 to 40 bushels and 
good quality. Wheat 20 to 35 bushels and 
extra fine. Hay one to one and one-half 
tons per acre, but most of it was cut for 
seed. Timothy threshing out from 4 to 6 
bushels per acre.—J. C. Williamson 

Green Co., Iowa, Aug. 1.—Threshing 
commenced. Oats 35 to 60 bushels. Win- 
ter wheat yielding from 20 to 30 bushels; 
more will be sown this fall. Corn earing 
nicely; rain and warm weather would im- 
prove it. Pastures good. Live stock do- 
ing well. <A fair crop early potatoes. No 


apples; many fruit trees Oo. F. Young 
Johnson Co., lowa, Aug. 2.—Cool and 

dry Pastures short. Threshing mostly 

done. Oats 40 to 80 bushels; extra good 


quality. Much timothy cut for seed. Hog 
cholera prevalent, some farmers losing 
their entire herds. Stock in good condi- 
tion.—E, A. Miller. * 

Clinton Co., lowa, Aug. 2.—Weather cool 
and dry. Corn fine, earing well. Thresh- 
ing in progress. Barley 30 to 40 bushels. 
Oats 40 to 50 bushels. Meadows starting 
fine and pastures fair. There will be lots 
of rough feed Potatoes looking well and 





promise a good crop.—T. M. Dann 

Worth Co., lowa, Aug. 2 Harvesting 
a done weather is good for the shocks 
t dry; shock threshing commenced the 
forepart of the week Corn is doing well; 
It is just about all tasseled out. A fair 
crop. of eariy potatoes; late ones are 
Zrowing splendid R. J. Hovel. 

Milis Co., lowa, July 28.—Crops are fine 


except hay and pastures. Has been dry 








but plenty rain now Cc. H. Howe 
Wayne Co., Ik \ug. 3.—Oats thresh- 
out 40 to 60 hels Wheat 25 to 40. 
re wheat raised than ever before. 
imothy 4 to § bushels, but little threshed 
yet Corn doing well, but must have rain 

soon tc ave full crop.—J. C. Davis. 
Han n ¢ lowa, Aug. 3.—No rain 
for ten days. Oats all in shock. Thresh- 
ing is we begun here now Oats 40 to 


nter wheat; 40 












fairly good 
Harvest 
I Wheat good. 
Oats ellent es out 50 to 60 
bushels. H ip in good heavy 
cro} ( doing € I is rain. 
Weather at nig) Pastures getting 
short Potatoes need rain for the later 
ones. Early ones small H. C. Stoughton. 
Iowa, Aug. 3 Meadows bet- 
expected Harvested rood 
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3.—Rather cool 
f year. Harvest- 
commenced. Grain 
antity. Corn looking 








nee 
: failing on 
oes are ripe Very few win- 
plum trees full.—A. C. Abra- 





cows 


Madison Co., Iowa, Aug. 2.—Corn made 
great gains the past week; with favor- 
able weather the crop will be a record 
breaker Threshing in full swing. Win- 
ter wheat close to 40 bushels: highest 
reported Oats run- 
Pastures 

Most of the spring sown clover and 
hy coming good; a good deal of tim- 
was cut for seed. Haying practically 








is 54 bushels. 


from 40 to 70 bushels. 




















WALLACES’ FARMER eT 
all done. Cattle are scarce and high a 
priced. Pig crop about normal. Lots of ——$—$— 


plums and grapes but no apples; small 
fruit was fair crop.—J. W. McKee. 

Adair Co., Iowa, Aug. 3.—Week ideal 
for threshing and that is being pushed to 
the limit. Oats 25 to 50 bushels. Barley 
23 to 40 bushels, quality very good, 
Weather cool for corn but it is earing well. 
Pastures getting short but are still grow- 
ing. Hay short crop but fine quality. 
Stock doing well; no disease among hogs 
or other stock.—F. G. Reeder. 


ILLINOIS. 

Douglass Co., Ill., Aug. 1.—Corn looks 
well, beginning to shoot. Oats 50 to 70 
bushels. Threshing commenced. Wheat 
very poor; 8 to 20 bushels. Hay about all 
in mow; short crop.—A. L. Wamsley. 

De Kalb Co., Ill.—Corn fine. Oats cut; 
good crop, about a load to the acre. 
Wheat fine. Lots of timothy left for seed. 
Not much stock left, prices took every- 
thing that was fit for beef or pork.—E. R. 
Cofield. 

Pike Co., lll., July 31.—Weather hot and 
drouthy; need rain. Wheat threshing 5 to 
15 bushels. Haying done; short acreage, 
good yield. Oats good. Potatoes cut short 
by drouth. Corn poor stand. No peaches. 
Apples good in quality. Pastures short. 
Pig crop fair; some cholera yet. Cattle 
short and very high.—J. T. S. 

Whiteside Co., Ill., Aug. 1.—Threshing 
in full progress. Oats 50 to 60 bushels. 
Wheat winter killed. Corn needs rain; is 
firing’ some. Pastures need rain.—J. S. 
Johnson. 

Logan Co., Iil., July 26.—Oats about all 
cut and in shock; threshing begun; yield 
about 50 bushels. Early corn beginning 
to tassel and in need of rain Potatoes 
a fair crop. Hogs and cattle scarce.—H. 
Wenzel. 

Dewitt Co., Il., 
a much needed rain. 
all in roasting ears; late corn doing fine. 
Potatoes just moderate. oats 
threshed, making from 50 to 65 bushels. 
Stock doing fine. Very few hogs for the 
market.—E. Loren Hoffman. 

Henry Co., ll., Aug. 2.—Threshing. 
Zarley yielding from 30 to 35 bushels. 
Oats 40 to 90, average probably 70 bush- 
els. Very little wheat and rye. No rain 
here for two weeks. Corn looking fine 
but will soon need rain. Nights cold. Not 
many hogs; some dying Potatoes aver- 
age crop of good quality.—A. L. Angevine. 

Macoupin Co., Ill., Aug. 3.—No rain for 
the past three weeks except local show- 
ers. Some good fields of corn now in tas- 
sel, but many of uneven growth and need- 
ing rain badly; chinch bugs numerous in 
corn but doing no apparent damage 
though many fear harm from later broods. 
Threshing one-third done; yields report- 
ed from 27 bushels down to 1 per acre; 
very many not over 5 bushels and wheat 
sample poor. timothy will be 
threshed. Pastures needing rain.—A. E. 
Morris. 

McLean Co., Ill., Aug. 2.—Have been 
over in northern Indiana and took note of 
crops from train and auto. Oats look to 
be generally good, but badly down and 
not all cut; plenty of straw for 50 or 60 
bushels per acre. Corn is very spotted, 
running from a good prospect if it gets 
rip@ to fields that are worthless, depend- 
ing on land and drainage; I should say 
corn there, as here, is two or three weeks 
late, the earliest just in tassel and silk 
and will need a late fall to get ripe. 
Weather cool here now and corn not mak- 
ing very fast.—L. C. Hays. 

MISSOURI. 

Adair Co., Mo., Aug. 2.—Corn needing 
rain. Oats vielding from 22 to 40 bushels. 
Timothy four bushels per 
acre; buyers are offering $2 per bushel. 
Oats 32 cents. If we don’t get a good 
soaking rain within a very short time 
there will be very little corn raised here; 
lots of fields are tasseling out not over 
waist high.—J. H. Highfill. 

Louis Co., Mo., Aug. 2.—We are needing 
rain very badly here Oats threshing from 
30 to 69 bushels. Good prospect for corn, 
but need a rain. Summer pigs doing fine. 
Pastures” short Oats worth 30 cents. 
Timothy $2. Wheat worth 80 cents to $1. 
—Roger B. Enger. 

Davis Co., Mo., Aug. 2.—Hot and dry. 
Corn needs rain. Threshing half done. 
yield good and of good quality.— 
John Engholm. 

Lincoln Co., Mo., Aug. 2.—Weather has 
been fine for the harvesting. Hay is 

cut with a good yield. Oats are 
quality. Live stock in good con- 

A little rain would do much 
Frank Courtney. 
Mo., Aug 


Aug. 2.—July 28th had 
Early corn nearly 


Some 


Some 


seed two to 





Oats 





good 

Harrison Co 
yet; we had a rain last 
one inch. 
deal more rain The threshing machine 
is busy and wheat is going from 20 to 40 


2.—Pretty dry 
Friday night of 
Corn and pastures need a great 


bushels, and oats from 39 to 50 bushels to 
the acre. Lots of timothy being threshed 
and turning out well.—C. D. Ury 

Harrison Co., Mo., Aug. 2.—Early corn 
damaged by dry, hot winds: later corn 
looks fine. Good shower the 27th of July. 
Hay put up; quality and yield good. Oats 
good. Wheat good. Need rain for grass 
and some for corn, as it is tasseling.—S. 
Meredith. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Johnson Co., Neb., Aug. 3.—Cloudy 
weather with light showers yesterday and 
today. Corn about all in tassel and in- 
dication good for big crop if more rain 





Kills 


Lice on Hogs 














; Hog rubs tes VERN down, apply 
ing pure, colorless IN all 
parts of the body. it 


0 More Lice 
More Dipping 
More Skin Diseases 


Saves money to the hog raiser anq 
produces healthy herds. A guarantee 
with every post. 

Write TODAY for descriptive litera. 
ture and prices. 

The American Hog Post will 
be exhibited at the lowa State 


Fair at Des Moines. 
AMERICAN HOG POST Co., 


Peoria, Illinois. 
LIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


























Crib Your Grain with a CAMP 








Elevator and Hydraulic Du 
Choaper. 


Quit scooping —save time—money and hard work. 
Simply drive on the Hydraulic Dump—start your 
horse or engine power—the load is cribbed any- 
where in five minutes. 

CAMP machines are built right—to run right 
and stay right. Our catalogue contains facts and figures you 
ought to have—and its free. 


Quicker, 
Better- 







Send a post card for it—TODAY 


CAMP BROS. & CO. 
20 Depot St., Washington, Il. 









comes. Some feeding being done on ac- 
count of dry pastures.—C. V. Douglas. 

Fillmore Co., Neb., Aug 2.—Threshing 
and stacking of wheat about over. Noth- 
ing but light showers here since June 12 
and corn is in bad shape, the early plant- 
ed the worst. No cribs of old corn on 
hand this year.—Fred Softley. 

Minnie Lake Co., S. D., Aug. 2.—Weath- 
er ideal for work in the harvest fields. No 
rain excepting a light shower. Grain 
nearly all cut. Wheat showing some rust 
and the berry damaged to some extent, 
but on the whole this county is harvest- 
ing a big crop. Some barley stacked.— 
Mrs. F. E. Taylor. 

Leavenworth Co., Kan., Aug. 2.—Fre- 
quent showers have delayed threshing, 
but is pushing corn to the front: pros- 
pect for big crop. Not many hogs in 
country, pig crop small. This is surely a 
potato year; at small station recently we 
saw four car loads on track ready for 
shipment and this is only one among 
many shipping points along the Kaw val- 
ley, the great potato country.—C. H. 
Dimick. 





BUSINESS CONDITIONS, 

Trade expansion contrasts with specula- 
tive dullness. Inasmuch as the increased 
industrial and mercantile operations in- 
volve larger demands for money, while re- 
quirements in connection with moving 
crops will also be heavy, it is, on the 
whole, fortunate that there is no great 
speculative activity to add to the burdens 
of the money market, which is giving 
signs of an advancing tendency. The in- 
dustrial and trade situation is thus in ad- 
vance of the speculative securities mar- 
ket, but the sluggishness of the latter is 
not an indication of suspicion as to the 
reality and permanence of the former. 
The crop situation, upon which national 
prosperity so largely depends, is in an 
eminently satisfactory position. Some un- 
certainty still exists as to cotton, as is 
evidenced by the wide fluctuations in the 
market for cotton options, but the latest 
news shows improvement in the eastern 
cotton section, with lack of moisture again 
reported in the Southwest, notably Texas. 
The grain crops are in a very promising 
condition and every day now adds to their 
security from unfavorable weather devel- 
opments. A- noticeable note of optimism 
prevails in business circles in most sec- 
tions of the country, which is not appre- 
ciably affected by the usual excitements 
of a presidential year. The great pros- 
perity of the iron and steel industry is 
steadily maintained in all its important 
branches; and the railroads, already in 
possession of a traffic, as indicated by 
gross earnings in the three weeks of July, 
3.4 per cent, larger than last year, are 
preparing for a still larger business by 
liberal arrangements for rails and equip- 
ment on a scale in excess of most former 
years. A midsummer lull prevails in mer- 
chandising in dry goods, yet many orders 
are coming in for future delivery. The 
shoe trade also maintains recent improve- 
ment. The generally advancing tendencies 
of the business situation are strikingly in- 
dicated by bank clearings for July, which 
show gains of 7.4 per cent over 1911 and 
5.2 per cent over 1910, and these gains are 
well distributed over the different sections 
of the country, a proof that business im- 
provement is national in scope. The July 
failure exhibit still shows the effect of the 
former strain by the large number of de- 
faults and the increase in liabilities over 
the corresponding month in the two pre- 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
“VISIO” 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
Conjunctivitis 
Shying horses all suf- 
ferfrom i eyes. 
Visie’’ will convince a 
@dsolutely eure Seteets of the oer eee 2 
the length of time the animal has been affiicted. 
meee Visio" under our COARANTES: ts aed 
meney if it does not cure. one 
$2.00 per bottle, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO Remedy Ass'n, 2459 Calumet Ave., Chicago Il 


























YANKEE COLIC REMEDY TP, Kin¢ vsed ty 


circus people for 
horses and wild animals. Safe, certain and sensible. 
Acts in three minutes. By mail prepaid,$1. OLD 


GERMAN MEDICAL CO., Guttenberg, Iowa, U.8. A. 





yy ~,* single man to work on farm. Must 

be good hand with stock and reliable in every 
way. One that would like to work by the year pre- 
ferred. Good wages and steady work. No boozer 
need write. Address J. T. McNamara, Barney, N.D. 








ceding years, a result which is largely due 
to increase in smal] failures. 

Liabilities of commercial 
July are $16,098,460, of which $6,167,222 
were in manufacturing, $7,147,419 in trad- 
ing and $2,783,819 in other commercial 
lines. Failures this week numbered 291 in 
the United States against 232 last year, 
and 24 in Canada compared with 42 a year 
ago.—Dun’s Review. 


failures for 





IOWA WEATHER AND CROP 
BULLETIN. 

For the week ending August 4, 1912, 
Des Moines, Iowa.—The past week was 
cool and dry; the average daily deficiency 
of temperature being about 6 degrees, and 
only a few light and widely scattered 
showers occurred. The conditions were 
fine for harvesting, stacking and thresh- 
ing, but were too cool and dry for corn, 
and too dry for pastures and potatoes. 
Nearly all of the small grain has been 
secured in fine condition, and rapid prog- 
ress is being made in threshing The 
vields of wheat, oats, rye and barley are 
exceptionally large except in the south- 
eastern counties where the winter wheat 
is very light. Corn is still in good condi- 
tion, but needs rain and warmer weather. 
Pastures are drying up in many localities, 
and potatoes also need rain. 

Following is a summary of reports from 
crop correspondents on August ist fuch 
of the late and replanted corn is stil] back- 
ward, but all of it is strong and vigorous. 
The average con@ition of the crop 18 
placed at 93 per cent or four points better 
than on July 1st. The estimated condi- 
tion of pastures is 92 per cent and pota- 
toes 94 per cent, showing a loss of three 
and four points respectively during the 
past month. On August 1, 1911, corn was 
rated at 69 per cent, potatoes 34 and pas- 
tures 38 per cent. Threshing has not yet 
become general in all parts of the state, 
but early reports indicate an average yield 
of twenty-five bushels per acre of winter 
wheat; spring wheat, 18; oats, 40; barley, 
32; rye, 21. These figures are subject to 
change, but if maintained by final reports, 
the yield per acre of rye and winter wheat 
will exc*ed all previous records and the 
yields of spring wheat, oats and barley 
have been exceeded only once during the 
past 22 years.—Geo. M. Chappel, Section 
Director, 
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ouR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 
IIL, August 5, 1912.—This is 


chicas». 

the time of the year when the markets 
ne generously supplied with all kinds of 
ar . 


produce, and there is just now a 


Se taiglon of nearly everything in the line 
Weqeuits, berries, vegetables, etc. The 
display of peaches of late has been espe- 
sally ‘large and attracfive, the receipts on 
coooual days rising to hitherto unheard of 


~pportions, and there were days when 
shee consignments arrived partly 


merous 
wt and overripe, peddlers secured them 
ec jow as 50 cents a bushel. Peaches that 
arrived in good order sold at $1.00 to $1.50 
per bushel, and there were enormous pur- 
chases tor canning and preserving pur- 


oses, aS Many as eighty-five cars being 
Pceived in a day. Watermelons were 
reatiful and active at $125.00 to $200.00 a 
28 and new apples found buyers at 75 
cents to $1.25 per two-thirds bushel box. 
Eggs went at 18 to 22% cents per dozen 
for firsts and extras, while creamery but- 
ter sold at 23 to 25 cents per pound, dairy 
lines bringing 22 to 24 cents and packing 
stock 20 cents. Potatoes were active at 65 
cents to $1.00 per bushel fer the new crop. 
Flax seed sold at $1.72%, timothy seed at 
$4.00 to $6.00 and clover seed at $10.00 to 
€15.00. 

"yhe grain markets lack the remarkable 
frmness shown in prices several weeks 
ago, although cash offerings are still 
pringing very high prices, with a good 
demand. Specutative interest still centers 
in wheat, and it has not been an easy 
matter for the bulls to maintain stiff ad- 
yances in prices on the strength of re- 
rts of damage to the crop of spring 
wheat in Minnesota and the Dakotas. 
The harvesters are already working in 
that region, and it is believed that most 
of the crop is made. Fortunately, the 
country has a fine, large crop of oats, 
and a mammoth corn crop is hoped for, 
aithough a great deal of injury may hap- 
pen to the late planted fields from early 
frosts. Corn has been sold freely by hold- 
ers recently, but early deliveries are still 
bringing much higher prices than a year 
ago, with September delivery also higher 
than at that time, while December corn is 
several cents lower than then. Oats for 
early delivery are also bringing much 
higher prices than a year ago, but the de- 
ferred futures are much lower than then. 
The new crop of hard winter wheat shows 
up remarkably well in average grading, 
and at the recently lowered quotations ex- 
porters were free buyers, while domestic 
millers also bought rather extensively. 
Country offerings of new winter wheat 
have reached good proportions, and the 
movement will increase steadily from now 
on. Wheat for early delivery is still com- 
manding much above the prices paid a 
year ago, while September and December 
deliveries are only a little higher than 
then. Reports from the northwest indi- 
cate a fine, large crop of spring wheat. 
The visible supply of wheat in the United 
States increases very slowly so far and 
remains much smaller than a year ago. 

A wonderful change has taken place in 
the cattle markets of the country within 
ayear. A year ago the markets were re- 
ceiving an abundance of cattle from feed- 
ing districts, and prices for the bulk of 
the beef steers were regarded as relative- 
ly low when the cost of corn and other 
feed was considered. Furthermore, the 
cattle that were marketed at that period 
cost rather high prices as feeders and 
they had eaten a good deal of corn after 
being placed in feed lots. Stockmen did 
not like the outcome of their efforts any 
too well, and since then there has been a 
small amount of cattle feeding on account 
largely of the dearness of corn, high prices 
for feeders and general uncertainty as to 
the outcome. For the first seven months 
of 1911 there were received at the six 
leading markets approximately half a mil- 
lion more cattle than were handled in the 
Same markets for the like period this 
year. And in addition to this falling off 
in numbers, the cattle marketed this 
yecr show a marked falling off in their 
average weights, with a remarkable lack 
of corn-fed cattle of late and a greatly 
increased proportion of grass-fed cattle. 
Last summer vast numbers of immature 
Cattle were liquidated by their unfortu- 
nate owners because of the poor pastures 
of the corn belt and western ranges, but 
this summer no such excuse exists, as 
grass was never better in most parts of 
the country. This year has been one of 
generous profits for feeders and extremely 
high cost of beef to consumers, and well 
fattened cattle are expected to sell ex- 
tremely high for a long time to come, or 
until stockmen have sufficient time to 

> another crop of beef. The de- 
mand for beef cattle centers in a mid- 
dling class of stock that have had some 
corn. Killers are greatly in need of cat- 
te that are good enough for the beef 
trade and can be converted into smail 
cuts of medium-priced beef. The con- 
Sumption of beef is seriously lowered on 
account of its great dearness, and all that 
— cattle so high is their abnormally 
han Supply. Of late the receipts have 
toa running largely to grassers, and 

“ese have sold at a big discount. 

Mcrae € receipts last week showed marked 
offerines over the exceptionally meager 
He sa pa — werc seen during the pre- 
Ween, Gece te — took place on 
nthe onic in the less attractive lots. 
on hand, prime beeves made 
‘other high record, and fat beeves were 














much plentier and active at better prices. 
A large share of the beef steers went at 
$7.40 to $9.40, with the poorer lightweight 
grass-fed steers bringing $5.60 to $6.75 
and the better class of heavy steers ac- 
tive at $9.15 to $9.85. Long yearlings that 
averaged in weight 1,133 pounds brought 
$9.40, and any good corn-fed cattle sold 
at $8.50 or better. The first range cattle 
from the northwest were received and 
sold at $7.35, twenty car loads of South 
Dakota steers going at that price on Mon- 
day. Later in the week other lots brought 
$7.40 to $7.65. Native butcher stock had a 
good outlet, cows and heifers bringing 
$4.35 to $8.25, with scattering fancy heif- 
er sales at $8.50 to $9.00. Cutters went 
at $3.35 to $4.30, canners at $2.40 to $3.30 
and bulls at $3.50 to $7.00. Stockers sold 
at $4.25 to $6.25 and feeders at $5.60 to 
$7.25, while stock and feeder heifers 
brought $3.85 to $5.25. Calves were in 
lively demand at extremely high prices, 
sales ranging at $4.00 to $10.25 per 100 
pounds, with choice light vealers chiefly 
wanted. Milkers and springers sold at 
$35.00 to $75.00 per head, with a good out- 
let for the few choice cows on sale. 

Hogs have made a wonderful record of 
late, and the year so far has been in 
many respects an unusual one. The mid- 
die of February saw the best hogs sell for 
$6.20 per 100 pounds, and within a short 
time the best light butcher weights have 
been purchased in this market as high 
as $8.50. The truth is, conditions strong- 
ly favor stock feeders who are fortunate 
enough to own thrifty, growing hogs, and 
owners who neglect to mature their hold- 
ings are making a serious mistake. Last 
year enormous numbers of hogs suc- 
cumbed to swine plague, thereby materi- 
ally reducing the supply of breeding sows 
and other hogs, and this year extremely 
large supplies of hogs have been attract- 
ed to market prematurely by the good 
prices offered, many owners fearing ap- 
parently the high values would not last 
long. About the time it became plain 
that there was a marked shortage of hogs 
ready to market the eastern shipping de- 
mand for choice shipping hogs became 
animated in this market, and this active 
outside competition sent prices up sharp- 
ly all along the line, although the rise 
was very much more more pronounced in 
corn-fed droves than in grassers, the lat- 
ter being strongly discriminated against 
by packers and shippers. Fresh pork is 
eaten to a greater extent than ever be- 
fore, and this calls for enormous num- 
bers of hogs, while cured hog meats are 
having a large sale everywhere, despite 
the high prices that prevail in the retail 
meat markets of the United States. 
Heavy hogs have’ ceased for some weeks 
to be favorably regarded, and there is 
now a very wide spread in hog prices. 
The published official report of the stocks 
of provisions held in Chicago warehouses 
shows ..at such holdings on August Ist 
aggregated 146,104,233 pounds, compared 
with 163,126,026 pounds a year earlier and 
127,538,881 pounds a year ago. Hogs have 
been selling at 37.25 to $8.40, compared 
with $6.45 to $7.60 a year ago, while pigs 
have sold at $6.75 to $8.00. 

Sheep and lambs from the distant 
ranges have been forming an important 
part of the weekly receipts recently, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon and Washington 
all contributing freely. Spring lambs 
have comprised the big end of the offer- 
ings, but there has been also a very good 
showing of sheep and yearlings, and the 
larger share of these have been on the 
mutton order. | Feeders have been fairly 
numerous, but not enough so to come any- 
where near satisfying the urgent demand 
that prevails in various states where the 
sheep industry flourishes more or less, 
and good feeders, whether lambs, year- 
lings or wethers, are commanding high 
prices right along. Killers all want fat 
lambs, and these have sold recently at 
good advances in prices, a good premium 
being paid for anything that is really 
prime in quality. The demand for good 
breeding ewes has continued to grow all 
the time, and prime young breeders are 
selling high. Reports from the range 
country are that the pastures are in fine 
condition, and sheepmen show no dispo- 
sition to let go of their flocks before they 
are good and fat. Taking the range 
country as a whole, the “crop” of spring 
lambs is considerably short as a result of 
unfavorable weather around lambing time, 
and the outlook favors owners. On Mon- 
day last week prices for the best offer- 
ings were higher, tops for range offer- 
ings being $7.85 for lambs, $5.65 for year- 
lings and $4.50 for heavy prime ewes. 
Later in the week prices were on a lower 
basis under greatly increased supplies, 
lambs selling at $4.60 to $7.75; yearlings 
at $4.25 to $5.50, wethers at $3.00 to $4.85, 
ewes at $2.00 to $4.25 and bucks at $2.50 
to $3.25. Breeding ewes were active at 
$4.00 to $5.50, while feeders paid $5.25 to 
6.00 for lambs, $4.10 to $4.90 for yearlings, 
3.50 to $4.00 for wethers and $2.25 to $3.00 
for ewes. F 

Horses have been in fairly active de- 
mand for eastern shipment on some days, 
good heavy drafters being’ especially 
wanted, and such animals sell as high as 
they ever did, with comparatively few of- 
fered. The spread in prices for horses is 
an extremely wide one, with the poorer 
ones salable at $75 to $100 per head, 
while fancy extra heavy drafters. will 
bring $275 to $325 when any are offered, 
the offerings being few of horses worth 
$300 or more. Ww. 





DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
Oct. 1—Zobel Bros., Dysart, Iowa. 
POLLED DURHAMS. 
Oct. 30—Jas. Wilson, Avoca, Iowa. 
HOLSTEINS. 
Sept. 18—S. E. Ross, Creston, Iowa. 
PERCHERONS. 
Oct. 25—T. H. Weil, Blairstown, Iowa. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Sept. 11—Geo. S. Hollinrake, Washington, 
Oct. 7—Mart Sheehan, Stuart, lowa. 
Oct. 8—F. J. Brunner, Hurley, S. Dak. 
Oct. 10—Peter Ellerbroek, Sheldon, lowa, 
Oct. 24—C. W. Phillips, New Sharon, Ia. 
Feb. 10—A. D. Jones, Dunlap, lowa. 
Feb. 11—Henry Dorr, Remsen, lowa. 
Feb. 12—Held Bros., Hinton, Iowa. 
Feb. 14—J. M. Peery, Alvord, Iowa. 
Feb. 19—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, lowa. 
Feb. 20—Ruebe!l Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
Feb. 20—J. T. Molloy, Albion, lowa. 
Feb. 21—W. J. Crow, Webb, Iowa. 

Feb. 21—R. W. Halford, Manning, Iowa. 
Feb. 28—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 

Oct. 15—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 
Oct. 15—Mark W. Eddy, Fontanelle, Iowa. 
Jan, 20—Peter Jacobs, Kanaranzi, Minn. 
Jan, 21—R. C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 
Jan. 22—A. H. Moen, Inwood, Iowa. 
Jan. 23—C, A. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa. 
Jan. 24—J. R. Thompson, Merrill, Iowa. 
Jan. 28—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 
Feb. 4—F. H. Dickey and H. S. Fain, 
Emmetsburg, Iowa. ° 
Feb. 5—Grant Lynn, Spirit Lake, Iowa. 
Feb. 6—Weaver & Fountain, Montgom- 
ery, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—L.’E. Shorter, Shell Rock, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—R. J. Weiland, Canistota, S. Dak. 
Mar. 5—Wm. Taylor, Ireton, Iowa. 
CHESTER WHITES. 

Oct. 22—C. C. Evans, North English, Ia. 
SHROPSHIRE, OXFORD, HAMPSHIRE 
AND COTSWOLD SHEEP. 

Aug. 20—Wm. Cooper & Nephews, Sugar 

Grove, Ill. 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or spectal position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted !f received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Messrs. Wm. Smith & Son, of West 
Branch, Iowa, offer several high class 
Short-horn herd bulls for sale. They are 
reds and of the best Scotch breeding. 


Mr. James Long, Harlan, Iowa, adver- 
tises Mastodon Poland China boars for 
sale, sired by his noted big type boars, 
B. Wonder and Mastodon Leader. Mr. 
Long has a good lot of fall and spring 
boars which he will sell at very moderate 
prices. 


Henry Lefebure, the Belgian specialist 
of Fairfax, lowa, is offering forty stal- 
lions and mares from his importation of 
April 14th. Mr. Lefebure imports and 
breeds Belgians of the best class, a mare 
of his own breeding being the champion 
at the World’s Fair, held at St. Louis. 
See announcement this week on page 
1159, and write fur other particulars, men- 
tioning Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 

Mr. Geo. S. Hollinrake will hold his an- 
nual sale of big type Poland Chinas at 
Washington, Iowa, on September 11th. 
Mr. Hollinrake was formerly one of the 
firm of Cox & Hollinrake, of Keithsburg, IIl., 
but has now established a very high class 
herd of his own, and he is known to many 
of our readers as having the real big 
Poland Chinas, and as a genial, square, 
reliable breeder. Notice of his sale will 
appear in due time. 


Mark W. Eddy, Fontanelle, Iowa, is of- 
fering some Duroc Jersey herd headers 
that are worthy the attention of discrimi- 
nating buyers. See announcement this 
week on page 1159, and note that they are 
of the choicest breeding. Mr. Eddy also 
has a show sow for sale that would be a 
winner in the aged class, if shown. She 
is a daughter of his champion boar, Iowa 
Model, who is also for sale for the reason 
that Mr. Eddy is keeping a good many of 
his daughters in the herd. 


W. L. De Clow, proprietor of the Cedar 
Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
is advertising a recent importation of 
Percheron and Belgian mares. These 
mares are mostly coming three-year-olds, 
some coming four. They are described as 
an especially fine lot of mares, and are 
offered at low prices for quality. Mr. De 
Clow is also well fixed to supply the de- 
mand on stallions and jacks. See an- 
nouncement on page 1159 and write or 
visit Mr. De Clow if interested in buying. 
Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing. 

A practical seed corn dryer is offered by 

. W. Hurff, of Galesburg, [ll., in the 
Knox, which is illustrated in his adver- 
tisement on page 1153. Mr. Hurff points 
out that he can put a bushel of corn in 
every four cubic feet of space, with no 
ears touching. He believes he has an ideal 
dryer and one that will interest Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers wishing to save their seed 
corn in the best condition. A _ circular 
telling all about the dryer can be had on 
request. Mention Wailaces’ Farmer please 
when writing Mr. Hurff. 

Messrs. J. C. Thompson & Son, of Ja- 
maica, Iowa, have succeeded to the busi- 
ness of Cassidy & Thompson, taking over 
the herd of Shetland ponies, Scotch Collie 
and Pomeranian dogs, formerly owned by 
Cassidy & Thompson. Messrs. Thompson 
& Son have a splendid lot of Shetlands all 
sizes, ages and colors, for sale, and also 
Scotch Collies and Pomeranian dogs, hav- 
ing a splendid lot of collies to offer at 
this time. They will be very glad to have 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers desiring to buy 

















good stock come to see them, or they will 
be pleased to quote prices, and give de- 
scription by mail. Either a postal! card or 
letter request will bring prompt informa- 
tion as to what they have to offer. 


_ Wm. Cooper & Nephews Pedigree Stock 
Co., will sell Shropshire, Oxford. Hamp- 
shire and Cotswold sheep at public sale 
August 20th, at their farm near Sugar 
Grove, Ill. They will not show at the 
State fairs this year, and will therefore 
offer sheep that would have otherwise 
been reserved for the shows. it gives 
breeders a splendid opportunity to not 
only buy breding stock for their flocks, 
but also show sheep. Full particulars 
concerning their splendid offering can be 
obtained by writing Wm. Cooper & 
Nephews, 64 W. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. 
The sale will be held a short distance 
from Chicago, at Sugar Grove, Ill. The 
Cooper flock numbers 1,500 sheep, and 
nearly all are imported, so that an unusu- 
al offering will be made in this sale. 


Messrs. Kaufmann Bros., of Moscow, 
Iowa, in starting their Shropshire adver- 
tisement, write: ‘To intending purchas- 
ers of pure bred Shropshires, we are of- 
fering fifty head for sale at very reason- 
able prices, for immediate sale. We have 
eighteen very choice yearling ewes, twelve 
yearling and two-year-old rams, and also 
one choice three-year-old, and a lot of 
ewes ranging from two years up. We are 
also booking orders for ewe and ram 
lambs for fall delivery. These sheep are 
all richly bred, and will be priced at sur- 
prisingly low prices for immediate deliv- 
ery, as they must move. They are of 
choice quality, and anyone wishing sheep 
will be met at Moscow or Wilton Junc- 
tion, and they can select what they want 
in the way of breeding ewes or rams or 
flock headers. The prices will be tempt- 
ing to callers, and we have the best of 
shipping facilities from Moscow, Musca- 
tine or Wilton Junction, and will guar- 
antee satisfaction and fair treatment. If 
impossible to call, the sheep wil! be priced 
by mail. These special prices wil! last 
until August 20th. Would be glad to meet 
Shropshire purchasers at Forest Hill 
Stock Farm, and we will assure you of a 
square deal.’’ See their advertisement in 
this issue. 


SHORT-HORNS AND DUROCS. 


Col. J. A. Benson, of Sheldon, fowa, 
proprietor of Sprucemead Farm, is now 
offering a few attractions in the way of 
Short-horn bulls and Duroc Jersey boars. 
The bulls are all of Scotch breeding. At- 
tention at this time is particularly direct- 
ed to one just turned two years old, a 
red, got by Nonpareil Premier and out of 
the good cow Lakewood Duchess of Gios- 
ter. This is a bull of very pleasing char- 
acter, being especially good in his lines 
and well balanced. His smoothness of 
form and good head and horn are notice- 
able features. He has been used slightly 
and is known to be a sure breeder. He 
should occupy a place at the head of some 
good herd. Colonel Benson has ten Duroc 
Jersey boars of February and March far- 
row that are a very choice lot, besides 
being choicely bred. Their sire, Spruce- 
mead Col., is a son of the champion 
Freed’s Col., while their dam was a 
daughter of King of Cols. Again and out 
of Lady Russell by Dusty Critic, the top 
gilt of the E. Z. Russell dispersion sale. 
Her dam was a daughter of Proud Chief 
and she was the top sow of the same sale. 
If wanting a good bull or a high class boar 
write Colonel Benson. 


DELAINE RAMS FOR SALE. 

Messrs. S. Rail & Sons, Birmingham, 
Iowa, offer a fine lot of sixty Delaine rams 
for sale, forty of them sired by their 
many times champion, Cook's Choice, a 
winner of first fourteen times out of fif- 
teen. Messrs. Rail have had this hardy 
breed of fine wool sheep for twenty years, 
and before that they had the Shropshires. 
They like the Deiaines for their hardiness 
and for their heavy wool clip and other 
good qualities. They have been free from 
any parasite trouble, which sheepmen 
have to guard against, and they consider 
the Delaines much hardier than most oth- 
er breeds. Their flock is headed by one 
of the greatest champions of recent years, 
and Professor Ellis Rail, the oldest son of 
S. Rail, helped make the selection. They 
are also using a Cleaver ram that is a 
good one. When the Wallaces’ Farmer 
representative called on Messrs. Raii last 
week he found them busy stacking one of 
the heaviest crops of oats he has seen, a 
crop that it took almost a pound of twine 
for each bushel of seed oats that had 
been sown, or two and one-half pounds of 
twine to the acre. If you are interésted 
in buying good Delaine rams write or 
visit Messrs. S. Rail & Sons, Birming- 
ham, Iowa. Their announcement appears 
elsewhere in this issue. 


R. C. H. AUTOMOBILES FOR 1913, 


The R. C. H. automobile which selis for 
$900, equipped, f. o. b. Detroit, is de- 
scribed and illustrated in the advertise- 
ment of the manufacturers, the R. C. H. 
Corporation, of 206 Lycaste St., Detroit, 
Mich., on our back page this week. This 
car has a wheel base of 110 inches, a long 
stroke motor, bore 3% inches, stroke 5 
inches, timing gears and valves enclosed, 
left side steering wheel, center lever con- 
trol, three speeds forward, with reverse, 
sliding gear, selective type transmission, 
Non-skid tires 32x3%, electric lights, 
Bosch magneto, Warner autometer, jiffy 
curtains for the top, wind shield and rear 
view mirror, ete. In fact, it is one of the 
most completely equipped cars on the 
market, and the manufacturers tell of the 
value they give in the special advertise- 
ment on our back page this week. Their 
handsome illustrated catalogue gives fur- 
ther details, and they want readers of 
Wallaces’ Farmer interested in buying an 
automobile this year to be sure to secure 
it. They also want them to ¢all and in- 
vestigat personally the R. C. H. and 
their claims at their dealers. They have 
splendid distribution in fowa territory, 
and branches at all of the most prominent 
cities, so that they are in shape to give 
R. C. H. users the very best possible serv- 
ice. The price of $900 includes full equip- 
ment, as above noted, there being only 
the freight from Detroit to your town to 
pay in addition to the $900. The R. C. H. 
Corporation hope to regeive a good many 
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requests ior catalogues from Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers, and if you want the name 
of the nearest dealer, they will be glad to 
give it to you, that you can call and 
get a free demonstration of the R. C. H. 
car They will deem it a favor if our 
readers will mention the paper when writ- 
ing them. 


SOMETHING NEW IN MANURE 
SPREADERS. 


An improvement which the manufac- 
turers claim to be greatest improve- 
ment in manure spreaders since their in- 
vention the beater on the axle, a fea- 
ture of the new John Deere spreader, 
made by the John Deere Plow Co., Moline, 
1)! This eliminates all chains, all the 
clutches and adjustments which have 
been necessary on spreaders heretofore, 
all extra shafts for the beater, etc. They 
tel] about this special feature of the new 
John Deere spreader in their advertise- 
ment on page 1046, and they want every 
reader of Wallaces’ Farmer interested in 
manure spreaders to read this advertise- 
ment carefully, and to write for the liter- 
ature which they have issued, giving full 
particulars concerning their spreaders. 
The literature they have issued is more 
than a mere catalogue It not only gives 
accurate and reliable information with 
regard to the new John Deere spreader 
and the features of its construction, but 
also practical information to the best 
way to handle the manure on the farm. 
The illustrations in the advertisement 
give an excellent idea of the spreader, and 
of the other splendid features aside from 
the axle beater which make it a very de- 
sirable spreader. 

STUDEBAKER AUTOMOBILES. 

The announcement of the Studebaker 


Corporation, of Detroit, Mich., with 
gard to Studebaker Flanders and Stude- 


so 


the 


as 


re- 


baker EK. M. F. cars, on page 1143, will 
interest a arge number of Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers The name Studebaker 
for many years has stood for a good deal 
in farm implements, and it now stands 
for a good deal in automobile manufac- 
ture. For the rest of this year and for 
1913, the Studebaker Fianders ‘20 car 
will sell equipped with top, wind shield, 
Prest-O-Lite tank and speedometer for 
$885 f. o. b. Detroit, or without equip- 
ment it will sell for $800, for the five- 
passenger car. The roadster will sell for 
$750 All cars have nickle trimmings. a 


big improvement over the brass trimmings 


heretofore used, and it will be a complete 
car in every way The Flanders car is 
light yet strong, and the cost of upkeep 


and running is very nominal. The Stude- 
baker Corporation tell of the splendid 
value they give in both the Flanders and 
the E. M. F. cars in their advertisement 
on page 1143, and they want Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers interested in automobiles 
to look it up, to read it carefully, and to 
write them for their catalogue F-11, which 
will be mailed to any of our readers who 
are enough interested to mention the pa- 
per when writing for it. Either a postal 
card or letter request will bring it by re- 
turn mail. 


BUSINESS COURSES AT 
PARK COLLEGE 
The young man or woman on the farm 
who desires to get a knowledge of book- 
keeping or who wishes to become a good 
penman, or to learn shorthand and type- 
writing, will be interested in the new ad- 
vertisement of Highland Park College on 
page 1149. President Longwell of High- 
land Park College calls particular atten- 
tion to the advantages which their school 
offers for the above studies, and also to 
the course in telegraphy which the school 


HIGHLAND 


provides. Students taking the work in 
the commercial department are entitied 
to all of the privileges of the school, in- 


cluding gymnasium, full privileges of the 


library, literary and debating societies, 
Christian Associations, and general social 
privileges of the school. Whether the 


young man on the farm wants to go into 
business or not, he will find the business 
course most desirable, as it gives him a 
thorough knowledge of btsiness forms, 
and it will prove an invaluable help to 
him. The expense of attending Nighland 
Park is very reasonable, as per the par- 
ticulars given in the advertisement. 
Those who contemplate attending school 
this fall should write President Longwell 
for the new catalogue which has just been 
issued, telling about the courses of the 
school. 

GLIDE AUTOMOBILES FOR 1913. 
idea of the splendid value 
tartholomew Company, 68 Glide St., 
oria, Ill., are offering in their 1913 Gli 
is given in their advertisement on page 
1144 They point out that the Glide for 
the coming year has narrow fore frame, 
permitting much shorter turning, larger 
easoline tank, improved muffler, making 
the engine as quiet as it is possible to 
make a gasoline engine with power, new 
centrifugal water circulating pump, a 
stronger yet lightweight frame, improved 
radiators, long stroke motor, center con- 
tro! levers, self starter, irreversible steer- 
ing gear and demountable rims Yet, 
with all of these up-to-date features. the 
price of the car remains the same, $2,150 


Some the 





for the five-passenger car, 250 for the 
seven-passenger car, and 000 for the 
two and four-passenger cars. An inter- 
esting catalogue describing the three dif- 
ferent models has been issued by the Bar- 
tholomew Company and they invite Wal- 


laces’ Farmer readers wanting a car built 
for service,and satisfaction, to write for 
it They do not ask you to take their 
word for what the Glide car is, or what 
it will do, but simply that you investi- 
gate and they are confident that the new 


1915 catalogue will prove of much interest. 
MEADOWS PITLESS SCALE AND 
GRAIN DUMPS. 

Wallaces’ Farmer readers desiring to 
buy a portable wagon dump and grain ele- 


vator, and also pitless scales, are asked 
by the Meadows Mfg. Co., Dept. D-2, Pon- 
tiac, Ill., to investigate the Meadows all 


steel elevator and dump, and the Meadows 
pitiless scales. They claim that their 
Meadows grain dump and elevator is the 
simplest on the market, and they have is- 
sued interesting literature with regard 
thereto. Their pitiless scales have an all 
Steel frame, and another feature thereof 














is that the main bearing casting depends 
on the foundation for support, and not on 


the frame. Their catalogue describes the 
seales in detail, and they will be glad to 
send same to any reader of Wallaces’ 


letter request. 


Farmer on postal card or 
writing them 


Mention of the paper when 
will be heartily appreciated. 


PNEUMATIC WATER SYSTEMS AT 
THE !1OWA STATE FAIR. 


An exhibit at the lowa State Fair which 
will be of no little interest to Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers who desire to put in an 
up-to-date water supply system, will be 
that of the Pfau Mfg. Co., 801 Third St., 
Milwaukee, Wis., makers of the Pfau 
Pneumatic Water Systems. They give 
some interesting particulars with regard 
to their water systems in their advertise- 
ment on page 1142, and they urge Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers to look them up at 
the Iowa State Fair, and to investigate 
persona!ly their systems. They are satis- 
fied that they can interest anyone who 
wants to put up an up-to-date water sys- 
tem. In the meantime, they will be glad 
to send you catalogue describing the sys- 
tem in detail, and giving their claims 
therefor They point out that their sys- 
tem is very moderate in price, considering 
its great capacity, and that the operating 
expense rarely exceeds five cents per one 
thousand gallons for a fifty-foot lift. They 
guarantee their systems to be _ satisfac- 
tory, or the money paid therefor will be 
refunded. By all means read their adver- 
tisement on page 1142 if you are interest- 
ed in putting in an up-to-date water sys- 
tem this fall. 


ONE CENT PER HOUR PER HORSE- 
POWE 


This is the average cost per horsepower 


when doing work with a Witte gasoline 
engine, as pointed out by the Witte Iron 
Works, 1639 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, 
Mo. Their engines are built in both large 


and small sizes, the Witte Jr. being built 
in 2, 4, 6 and & horsepower sizes, and the 
larger Witte engines being built from 10 
to 40 horsepower. If you want to get full 
information with regard to any engine 
you may desire to use, just drop them a 
postal card stating the size engine you 
need, and they will send you their new 
catalogue and make you a proposition on 
the engine desired. They have special in- 
ducements o offer to introduce their en- 
gines in new localities. Read the Witte 
advertisement on page 1153. 


A PRACTICAL SOIL IMPLEMENT: 


An implement for making a good seed 
bed, which will be much appreciated by 
those who are having trouble to get their 
fields in good condition, is the Western 
Land Roller, Pulverizer, Packer and 
Mulcher, made by the Western Land Roll- 
er Company, of Hastings, Neb., Box 114. 
They illustrate and tell about this land 
roller in their advertisement on page 1140. 
Their rolier pulverizes and packs the soil, 
leaving a loose mulch on top to retain the 
moisture. It does not grind the clods 
into the ground, but thoroughly pulver- 
izes them, and puts the field in good con- 
dition. A circular describing and _ illus- 
trating the machine and the work it will 
do can be obtained by writing the West- 
abe Land Roller Co., Box 114, Hastings, 
Neb. 


THE HACKNEY AUTO PLOW. 


A traction plowing machine which dif- 
fers from anything else on the market is 
the Hackney One-Man Auto Plow, illus- 
trated in their advertisement on page 1140. 
This machine has three gangs, and it can 
be used not only for plowing, but also for 
seeding, haying, harvesting or as a sta- 
tionary engine for power purposes, and for 


hauling loads, ete. The Hackney Mfg. 
Co., 573 Prior Ave., St. Paul, Minn., the 
manufacturers, have issued interesting 


information telling about their plow, and 
the work it has done and will do, and they 
will be glad to send a copy of their cata- 
logue on request. Note their advertise- 
ment on page 1140, and mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing them. 


GOODYEAR AUTOMOBILE TIRES. 
Automobile tires which have been very 
popular this year are Goodyear tires, made 
by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., of 
Akron, Ohio. Two of the many reasons 
why their tires have been so satisfactory 
are given in the advertisement of the 
manufacturers on page 1145. ‘They in- 
vite Wallaces’ Farmer readers to send for 
their 1912 book which gives practical and 
interesting information with regard to au- 
tomobile tires and their care. The Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. would appreciate 
the favor if our readers would mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing them. 
MISSOURI LANDS AT LOW PRICES. 

Lands which grow big crops of corn, 
wheat, oats, clover, timothy and alfalfa, 
are offered for sale at very reasonable 
prices by S. E. Newhouse, of the Frisco 
3ldg., St. Louis, Mo. Improved farms sell 


at from $55 to $60 per acre; unimproved 
lands at $30 per acre. Mr. Newhouse has 
farms for sale both improved and unim- 
proved, at these prices, which he believes 
he can convince anyone who will come 
down to look them over are great bar- 
gains He does not want you to take his 
word for what the lands are or what they 
will do, but wants you to come down and 


see for yourself, talking with the farmers 
who have been in that locality for a num- 
ber of years He will be glad in the 
meantime, if you cannot come right away, 
to send you description and prices on the 
various farms which he offers 
SPECIAL EXCURSIONS TO CANADA, 
The Tuttle Land Company, Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, will run a special excursion on 
August 20th to the Saskatchewan wheat 
fields of Canada, where they have a large 
amount of land for sale. Low round trip 
rates will be made on August 20th and 
also on the first and third Tuesdays of 
every month, and car fare will be refund- 
ed to those who buy land. The special 
sleeping car which the Tuttle Land Co. 
provides for those who make the trip, 
makes it a comfortable one, and those who 
wish to look over the Canadian North- 
west should arrange with the Tuttle Land 
Company to reserve accommodations at 
once. The Tuttle Land Company have 
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ABERDEEN -ANGUS. 


Aberdeen-Angus Bulls and Heifers 


also a few cows, at farmers’ prices. Good quality. If you want a good animal at a sma}) 
price, considering quality, take advantage of this offer at once. E 


C. G. HELMING, Waukon, lowa 


BULLS - |20 ANGUS BULIs 29 


y Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen's Prijen 
1 2 ANGUS BL LLS 1 2 you want the smooth, low set quality kind of ee, 
blood lines, write me for full description and orien 
Good Breeding Individual Merit 
Priced to Sell AW Gus BU LLS We are offering a superior 
ALSO SOME FEMALES FOR SALE lot of bulls of best breeg. 


JOHN E. GRIFFITH, Washington, Iowa 
ing. Am pricing them 
M. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Hl. re 


suit the man with the grade herd. Our herd fg 


headed by Imp. Ideal of Stranden 28158 and we are 
Offers 20 Augus Bulls 


offering cows and heifers bred to him. We invite 
spection. R. WILKINSON & SON, Mitchellville - 
Ready for service of the best families at prices 
that should move them. If you want achoice Angus 























10 ANGUS BULLS TO OFFER 


from 12 to 18 months old. The regular 
kind; smooth, low down and thick. 
the great ton herd bull, Ex. 


+5 “Doddie” 
Mostly sired 
Popular families, 7 





bull write at once or come and see. Address W. S. AUSTIN, Dumont, Iowa 
tailroad station, Mackinaw Dells, on farm. = oe 
When writing to advertisers kindly 


S. E. LANTZ, 


mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Congerville, Illinois 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


—— — — — — eee 
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JOWES? BIG POLAND-CHINA 
Choice 172661. 
Breeding Strictly Big Type 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Wearling and Two-Wear-Old 
Big Type Sows 





Orn 





30 big, stretchy fall and winter boars for sale, sired by 
Miller’s Tec. 117017, Orange Price 179861 aiid Long 
Some gilts, same breeding as boars, due to farrew Aug. and Sept. 


Address A. D. JONES, Dunlap, lowa 
FALL SPRING 


BOARS POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


Herd heading material in August boars sired pb 
Mouw’s noted big Jumbo and out of Lady Tecumseh 
2d, my great show sow that weighed 625 Ibs. at 
months. Other fall boars by Smooth Big Bone. 
Henry Den Hartog, Orange City. lowa 


Poland-China Bred Gilts 


to offer, also a few fall giltsand spring yearlings that 
are tried breeders. They are natural flesh carriers of 
the medium type and as heavy as the so-called big 
type. Good hogs at moderate prices. A. J. BROWER, 
Morningside? Sioux City, lowa. Farm 4 blocks from street car line. 




















sired by Big Orange. Long King 2d and Mable’s 
Wonder, for sale. Bred for August and September 
farrowing to my great boar, Big Black Jumbo, 
and to Gerstdale Wonder. 


G. J. BLOEMENDAAL, 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Three good fall boars for sale. The kind with good 


Alton, Sioux Co., lowa 








Oo GROWTHY Poland.-China gilts brea 
eJ —225-250 lbs., from mature parents, large litters, 
Bred for March and April litters to first-class herd 


feet and bone and very smooth. Ready for immedi- | boar. Prices $25 to #30. Have few good boars yet at 
ate service. #20 each. Have pleased customers in 23 states past 
WwW. EK BALMAT Mason City, Iowa | 29 years. Two miles northeast of city. P.S. &8 


BARR, Box W. F., R. 4, Davenport, Iowa. 








MASTODON POLAND-CHINA BOARS 


These are sired by my herd boars, B. Wonder and 
Mastodon Leader, two of the best breeding boars 
living. Can satisfy your wants for size and quality. 
Fall and spring farrow. If interested. write me or 
callatfarm. JAS. G. LONG, Harlan, lowa. 


LARGE TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


of quality for sale. Spring pigs of March and April 
farrow ready toship. Pigs that please or money re- 
funded. Write for description and prices. Mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer. WALTER J. RIGDON, 
River aux Vases, Mo. 








MAMPSHIRES. 


Brookview Hampshires For Sale 


Pigs, eithersex, from large, prolific sows of the best belting strains. Sired by Gen. Tipton (1677), many 
times a grand champion, and is the sire of more prize winners than any boar of the breed. A Brookview 
boar would do your herd good. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

ISOM J. MARTIN, LANCASTER, MISSOURI 


COOPER'S SHEEP SAL 


SHROPSHIRES — OXFORDS — HAMPSHIRES — COTSWOLDS 
Show and Breeding Stock Write for Full Particulars 


WM. COOPER & NEPHEWS PEDIGREED STOCK CO., 64 W. Illinois St, | CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





AUGUST 20th, AT 
SUGAR GROVE, ILL. 





20,000 acres from which to make selections 
and they offer their land at very reason- 
able prices and terms, giving five years’ 
time at 6 per cent on deferred payments, 
if desired. Full particulars concerning 
their lands and also the excursion August 
20th can be obtained by writing them. 
Note their advertisement in this issue. 


FAIRS FOR 1912. 
Below will be found a list of state fairs, 
the points where held, the dates, and the 
name of the secretary 


CHESTER WHITES. 


Chester White 


Fall and Spring Boars 


to offer; also my two-year-old herd boar, Joe 
Cannon, by Onward, dam by Dunbar'’s Choice; 
weighed 530 lbs. as a yearling. Other sires repre- 
sented: Gold Coin, Combination, White Oaks and 
Monte Christo. Prices and full description om 


application. 
F. W. LaDOUX, Spirit Lake, lowa 











Iowa State Sair—Des Moines, August 
22-30. A. R. Corey, secretary. CHESTER WHITE SHIPPED 
Illinois State Fair—Springfield, October c. oO. D. 


4-12. J. K. Dickerson, secretary. 
Minnesota State Fair—Hamline, 
tember 2-7. J. C. Simpson, secretary. 
Missouri State Fair—Sedalia, Septem- 
ber 28-October 4. John T. Stinson, sec- 
retary. 
Nebraska State Fair—Lincoln, Septem- 
ber 2-6. W. R. Mellor, secretary. 
Indiana State Fair—Indianapolis, 


Fall and spring boars to offer, sired by Model 
Boy 19573, «son of Modler, winner of first at five 
state fairs; dam by the champion Special. Others 
are by Moller Giant ist, son of the 1000 Ib. Moller 
Giant, and by Onward. If we have a dissatisfied 
customer we know not who he is, and if there are 
such would be pleased to hear from him. Have new 
blood for old customers. 


ED ANDERSON, 


Sep- 


Alta, lowa 





Sep- 








tember 2-6. Chas. Downing, secretary. 
North Dakota State Fair—Fargo, July 
22-27. F. S. Talcott, secretary. 
BOARS A SPECIALTY 


BERKSHIRES. 

“ 140 spring pigs to select from, sired by Hawkeye 
Chief, Silver Monarch and Dandy. Our 
hogs are fed a diversity of feeds and have ample 
range to produce frame and muscle. Wesolicit your 


patronage. 
C. W. MAYNARD, Elk Point, S. , Dak. 
bred 


I. €. and Chester White boars and gilts. 


sows. Young stock a specialty. Mated, 00 
Prolific, large kind. FRED RUEBUSH, Scicta, llunois. 


60 Delain Rams for Sale 


40 rams sired by the champion Cook’s Choice, winner? 
of first 14 times out of 15. (Fleece 28 lbs. April ly 
1911, and 30 Ibs. April 1, 1912). Write for prices a0 


other particulars. 
S. RAIL & SONS, Birmingham, lows 


Full Blooded Cattle and Horses Wanted! 


(She stuff preferred) in exchange for a nice, smooth 
quarter section of land near Weyburn, Sask., and oe 
a nice quarter near Plankington, §. D., all tillable, 


but no improvements. m= 
J. P. MURRAY, Cedar Rapids, low 








i Now is tne Time 


to buy pig flesh from Spring litters— 


BERKSHIRES 


All pure Berks from Morgan 
wy ‘arm. Morgan Hogs win laurels 
s) everywhere. We are now ready to 
book or< for Pigs from Spring 
farrowi . to be shipped when 
weaned. We also have a few very 
fine pigs from last Fall litters 
still unsold, Be sureand write 
before buying. 


& MORGAN FARM 
ME} Beloit, Wisconsin 


Holland Farm Berkshires 


You boars and gilts of prize-winning stock, 
royally bred, of the Masterpiece family. They will 
Please you. Prices reasonable. 

Cc. D. Nichols Live Stock Co., Cresco, lowa 
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Largest Importers in the United States 


STALLIONS 


«9 bead of big ton blacks. 


ort more than any other two firms. 





or lsc for catalog alone. 
¢oach and Hackney stallions for rent on shares. 
No business Geme on Sunday. 
A. B. HOLBERT, Proprictor 
Delaware County, 








Greeley Horselmporting Co. 


Percheron, Belgian and Shire 


-) head of steel grey and dapple grey Percherons. 
We are the pioneer importers of Belgians, and to- 


“Sire es—New tmportation of best Shires ever 


prought to America—se judged by English judges. 
Send 25c in stamps for lamgest {liustrated catalog of 
pure bred stallions tn the world, and large colored 


lithograph showing 200 horses, suitable for framing, 


Greeley, lowa 


























Another Importation cf Percheron and Belgian Mares 
ARRIVED AT MY FARM ON JUNE 4TH. 


These are mostly coming three-year-olds, a few coming fours, and one coming five-year-old. 
I believe I can show you better Belgian and Percheron mares than any other importer. Prices 
are very low. Lalso have another importation which will arrive next week. While I have 
a lot of especially fiae mares, I also have some especially fine stallions and jacks ready for 


immediate service. 


W. L. DeCLOW, 


Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, 


CEDAR, RAPIDS, IOWA 





PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Breeds and Imports 


Percherons, Shires and Belgians 
fay, brother horseman, if you want to buy a stallion 
: dsen, Lowa, and see Crownever’s 
rtation of big, flashy draft ton type that are 








sound and right in every way, and a square deal is 
guaranteed. No hot air, but high class horses at right 
D se ae 10c in stamps for large picture of the 


horse parad 
wm. kOoWw NOVER, 


DRAFT STALLIONS 


The Iowa State College is offering for sale one 
three-year-old Clydesdale stallion, one yearling Cly- 
desdaie stallion and one yearling Belgian stallion. 
Also a few young Skhort-horn and Angus bulls, a 
boars and gilts of the leadimg breeds. Address 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE 


Iowa State College Ames, lewa 


Clydesdale Stallion 


“Royal Champion,” dark dapple bay, six years old, 
a big fellow, clean legged and priced worth the 
money. Would exchange for ordinary work mares 


FRED CHANDLER, . 7, Chariton, lowa 


Hudson, Iowa 











German Coach Stallions 


and Mares 
We offer two stallions foaled in 1906, imported in 
1909. These have proved themselves splendid breed- 
ers. Wealso offer home bred stallions two and three 


years old. Imported and home bred mares for sale. 
Come to the farm and see these horses. They will 
please you. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., Ia. 


Lefebure’s Belgian Emporium 


40 stallions and mares arrived from Belgium April 
14th. These, with those on our three farms, makes 
an unusually large number of the right kind from 
which prospective buyers can make selections, 

Fairfax is 8 mi. W. of Cedar Rapids on C. & N.-W.; 
alse on Marion and Ottumwa division of C. M. & St. 
Paul. Cedar Rapids and lowa City Interurban passes 
$ mi. frem farm. Cars each hour from efther town. 
Telephone for team to meet you. 
HENRY LEFEBURE, 


R. ©. MILLER, LUCAS, IOWA 


GLYDESDALES 


I now have the best lot of young stallions on the 
farm I ever offered for sale—cheap too. Call or write 





Fairfax, lowa 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing to advertisers 





DUROC JERSEYS. 
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10 good gilts and tried sows, four are by Cerre Gordo C hief 118299 by Won- 
der’s Model 91699, two by Gold Col. 98857 by Col.’s Prince 80911, one by 
Model Advancer 71031, one by Hampton King 102077. All good ones and 


bred tosuch boars as Prince The Col., Model Advancer, Chief Select, etc. One fall yearling bred to C.’s 


Mode! [mprover. Are bred for April 
aad 3 May farrow. Also a few boars. 


A. L. MOSSMAN & SON, Mason City, lowa 





175 DUROC JERSEY PIGS 


iry, March and April farrow. 
y Chief $1145 and Lakings Col. 






JOHN ‘LAKINGS, 


Big, smooth, growthy boars for sale, weighing up to 160 Ibs. (July 25). 
104263. Their dams are of the very choicest breeding 
e show sows. Quite a number of the boars are suitable for herd headers. 


Hurley, Soe. Dak. 





RIVERSIDE DUROC JERSEYS 


Boars to offer of both fall and spring farrow. We breed prize-winners that have an abundance of scale. 


Herd ided by Crimson Chief 79769, Golden Model 20th 97069, Jumbo Jim 2d 79491, Protection Col. Ist 97039 
and R s Col. 362692. Our show record at the state fair for the past three years gladly sent upon request. 
Look us up at Huron this year. 


Bred sow sale Feb. 12th. 





A DeVAUL DUROC JERSEY 8048s 
INWOOD, IOWA TO OFFER 
One hundred March and April pigs to select from, sired by Happy Secret, Van’s Duroc Wonder 


ani Calypso mostly. We aim to get all the growth possible and retain feeding quality. 


YOUR PATRONAGE SOLICITED 





We have plenty 


February, March and April boars to offer, most'y sired by 
our good, large herd boar, ROBBIN’S CHOICE GOODS. Six 
are by the champion Van’s Duroc Wonder. 

of growth this year and believe we can please you ina boar. 


Can ship over four 
lines of railroad. 








JNO. R. THOMPSON, Merrill, la. 





CHRISTIANSON’S HEAVY BONED 
the breeder of the big milking #train and the 
ert kind; the heavy boned hog which is the 












iking kind. Among my herd is the cham- 
pion sow, Octave Thanet 5th 233588, champion at Sioux 
eating all comers from 3 state fairs. Her 6 
splend i cm now being offered. Herd headed by 
Ohio's chief Last 81477. Col. and Crimson Wonder 
Strains represented, I solicit your red hog business. 


Chas. Christianson, R.D.4, Akron, Ia. 


DUROC JERSEY 





FALL AND SPRING BOARS FOR SALE 
t 25 fa yearlings and 50 spring boars, mostly sired 
'y Royal Col. 28237, Smith’s Crimson Wonder 107591, 
Victor Col. 120267, Prof. Model, and several choice 
che by Crimson Wonder I Am and out of Helen’s 
hoice by Proud Col. Will also sell Victor Col. and 


Prof. Model. Pigs of good lengthy type with lots of 
Quality and bone. ces very reasonable. 
J. . E. SMITH, Victor, Iowa 


DUROG JERSEY BOARS 


Png March and April pigs to select from. Main 
a P regressive Chief, asplendid boar and a 
rece € of « hoice stock. Other popular blood lines rep- 

H. W. SMITH & SONS, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 








Please mention this paper when writing, 





“Always Better” Durocs 


SPRING BOARS FOR SALE 


Better than ever. Sired by Ming the Col., Col. 
Willetta and Golden Model lith. One yearling by 
Col. Willetta. 


COME AND SEE THEM 
Cc. W. HUFF, Mondamin, lowa 


Square DealHerd 
DUROCS 


If you want a choice gilt bred or open, a tried sow 
or a good male at reasonable prices, make your wants 


known to 
B.D. RUNYON 
Golden Rule Farm, ¥illmere, Ill. 


DUROC JERSEY HERD HEADERS 


For sale—8 fall and spring yearling boars, sired by 
the show boars, Iowa Mode! 24215 and Crimson Won- 
der Again. Some out of show sows of choicest breed- 
ing. Will also sell lowa Model anda fe 











boar by Valley King. MARK W. EDDY, F 
UGH’S DEROCS—Lating —_. “oe the 
most prolific, bred f mature sow: 


Teady for airvien et PeenUnAlAs DELONS. RW. PUGH 
Williamsburg, lowa. 








GUERNSEYS. 


T IS true that any of 
the following 


uerinsey 


bulls [ now offer would be 
be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymend of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V 


W.W. MARS!, WATERLOO, 1OWA 





JERSEYS. 


Armagh Jersey Farm 


OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


Registered Jerseys of 
Both Sex 


from calves a few weeks old to mature cows and bulls, 
Herd headed by the great butter bred bull, Brown 
Lassie’s Maxim, a grand son of the world’s fair butter 
test cow, Brown Lassie, and Eminent’s Combination, 
that carries some of the best blood of the Island. 
Write what you want. Can furnish one or a car load. 
Address as above, or come and see them 








HOLSTEINS. 


———e——————————————eeeeeEeeEeeEeOEeEeeeeeeewews*» 


Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The most profitable dairy breed, great- 
est in size, milk, butter fat, and in vitality. 

Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive Booklets 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., _ F. L. Houghton, Sec’y 
Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt. 

















SHORT- HORNS. 


Scotch Bulls of Size and Quality 


August and September yearlings weighing over 
1500 pounds, and December yearlings 1300 pounds. 
Cruickshank Lavenders, Broadhooks and Rosemarys 
(by Breadalbane). Nothing better in blood lines. 
Choice individuals. Come to see these bulls if you 
want a herd bull. They are genuine good ones. We 
are sure you will want them. If impossible to come, 
write. We guarantee them to be as represented. 


Don't delay. Address 
W. M. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORN 
BULLS 


Four extra goed Scotch bulls, red, from 12 to 20 
Months old. Two are out of imported cows, one out 
of a daughter of the imported cow and all are sired 
by the 2400-Ib. Scotch bull, Keystone. Priced to 
sell. Address 


HARVEY HARRISON, 


Scotch Herd Bull for Sale 


STERLING KNIGHT 318671 
Weight 2000 pounds; calved July 14, 1967: sire, Red 
Knight 174212; dam. Princess of Lake City by Fitz 
Eustice 126912, dam Imp. Dalmeny Princess 9th by 
by Scottish Sailor 150776, Also some Poland-China 
fall boars suitable to head herds. Call or write for 
full description. 
RUEBEL BROS., 
Farm one mile east of town. 


KILDEE’S SHORT-HORNS 


RED LIGHT 320810 anc KING GLOSTER 
361196 at head of herd. Young bulls 
and heifers for sale. Address 
J. A. KILDEE, Osage, Iowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Fifteen bulls from 9 to 18 months old, half of them 
pure Scotch. Also two sable and white Scotch Collie 
male pups, old enough to train. Address 
F.M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 

Farm Between Rockford and Rudd. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Three-year-old red Scotch herd bull for sale, an ex- 
cellent breeder; also his 3 yearling sons, red, ready 
for immediate service, the tops of our 1911 bull crop. 
They are all well built bulls and have size. 

0. A. HYLDEN, Mitchell County, ST. ANSGAR, IOWA 











Washta, lowa 





Marathon, Iowa 














Please mention this paper when writing. 





AUCTIONEERS. 





Beaver Valley Farm Holsteins 


Headed by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
1st prize at 1910 lowa State Fair. His great grandstre 
was the sire ef Colantha 4th Johanna, and his great 
great grandsire the sire of Colantha 4th. Brother to 
Heroine Tet, above 29 Ibs. in 7 days. 

Only a few bull calves left—choice—our own breed- 


ing. Address 
Beaver Valley Farm, Cedar Falls, lowa 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN 


bull calwes—several from dams with official rec- 
ords from 20 tu 27 pounds in seven days: sires’ dams 
equally good. Prices low for quality. Write 

McKAYW BROS., Buckingham, Iowa 


RED POLL. 


RED POLLED CATTLE FOR SALE 


Choice bulls, also cows and heifers, from 
the herd that won 1st, 3d and 4th prizes in 
otticial 12 months butter contest last year 


by the R. P.C.C. Address 
S. A. CONVERSE, 


Red Polled Bulls 


A number of Classy young bulls for sale, sired by the 
International and State Fair first prize bull, Rowdy 
Staff 16503. 
MYRON SCHENCK, 


RED POLLS 


Four young bulls of serviceable ages. Quality suit- 
able for show, or for heading pure bred herds. One 
descends from a line of heavy milking ancestors. 
Also a few open heifers. B. A. SAMUELSON, Kiron, 
Sac Co., lowa. Farm between Kiron and Odebolt. 











Cresco, Iowa 





Algena, lowa 








SHEEP. 


Grand View Shropshires 


25 Rams and 15 Ewes For Sale 


sired by the best of imported Buttar and Kellock 
rams and out of imported and homebred ewes with 
size and quality. Prices reasonable. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


C. J. WILKINSON, R. 2, Colfax, la. 


OXFORD DOWNS 


Cedarside offers some excellent yearling rams 
from tmported sire and dams. One pair of twins are 
especially large and fine. My flock has averaged 12% 
pounds ef wool each for five years. These rams will 
sell for $25.00 each. The first one ordering I will sell 
for $20.00. See who is first. 


C. A. NELSON, 
Shropshire Ewes 


We offer tmported yearlings bred to champion 
These are second to none in breeding and individual: 
tty. Come and see these ewes. Prices will sult you. 
HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowas 








Waverly, lowa 





J. L. MCILRATH 


GRINNELL IA. 


Live Stock Auctioneer 
Makes a specialty of pure bred 
sales of horses, cattle and hogs. 

My customers ny 4 | cceeteiens 
Ask them. Write 

Also breeder of cagtetorell Bel- 
gian horses. 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING! 
AT WORLD’S GREATEST SCHOOL 
Summer Term July 29, 1912 


Catalogue free if you write today—later thirty 
cents in stamps. 
JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
2894 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 


C. C. Evans, Auctioneer 


and breeder of high class 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE 


Sales of this breed aspecialty; also farm sales con- 
ducted in a most satisfactory manner. Ten years 
successful experience, Write for other particulars 
and dates. Address 


Cc. €. EVANS, 


Missouri Auction Schoo! 


(Largest in the world and owners of the largest mule 
in the world. 


TERM OPENS AUGUST 5TH, AT TRENTON, MO. 
Fall term Oct. 7th at Kansas City, Me. This is the 
only auction school where students are given actual 
practice in sale of all kinds of property and are fur- 
nished a complepe set of text books written by the 
instructors Are you coming? 
W. B. CARPENTER, President 


LEARN TO BE AN $/5 T0#/00 
AUCTIONEER [ARN er  OAY. 


Thoro, Scientific mail 
course. 























North English, lowa 





















Catalog Fr Nationa! _Auctioneer- 
ing School of ne ng C.Lincoin, Neb. 


OliverS. Johnson 


TIPTON, IOWA 
Farm and Live Stock Auctioneer 


Sold 105 sales from Sept. ist to March 1st—575,Q00.00. 


E. S. JOHNSTON 
Live Stock Auctioneer 


I conduct 100 sales per year. MT. VERNON, IA. 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


MARWVILLE, MO. 





















Forest Hill Stock Farm 


now offers fer sale at very low prices choice yearling 
Shropshire rams ewes, ewe and ram lambs, 2180 
ewes from 2 years up. Prices very low for imme- 
diate purchases, as these sheep must sell “ once. 
KAUFMANN BROS., Prop’rs, Moscow, 


a . 


F. T. Martin, Wail Lake, la. 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Twenty-five years of success in the breeding and sell- 
ing of pare bred live stock. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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R-C-H “Twenty-Five” 


Equipment—there’s something for you to think about. 


When you buy an R-C-H you 


don’t have to pay several hundred dollars extra for additional equipment that you've 
got to have. Everything is there, and everything is of the best quality. Just read over 
the construction and equipment details of the R-C-H, given below, and you'll get some 


idea of the wonderful value it offers at 


$900 


F. O. B. DETROIT 


The Car 


Wheelbase_||0 inches. 


Motor__| ong-stroke; 4 cylinders cast en bloc; 3 1-4 inch 
bore, 5-inch stroke. Two-bearing crank shaft. Timing gears 
and valves enclosed. Three-point suspension. 

Steering__Left Side. Irreversible worm gear, 16-inch 
steering wheel. Throttle control on steering column. 

Control__Center Lever operated through H-plate integral 
with universal joint housing just below. NHand-lever emer- 
gency brake at driver's right. Foot accelerator in connection 
with hand throttle. : 

Springs Front, semi-elliptic; rear, full elliptic and mounted 
on swivel seats. 

Frame_Pressed steel channel. 

Axles__F ront, I-beam, drop-forged; rear, semi-floating type. 

Tramsmission _3 speeds forward and reverse; sliding gear, 
selective type. 

/ Construction _Drop-forgings wherever practicable; chrome 
nickel steel used throughout all shafts and gears in the transmis- 
mission and rear axle; high carbon manganese steel in all parts 
requiring special stiffness. 

Body Full 5-passenger English type; extra wide seats. 


The Equipment 


Non-skid tires—32x3%. . 
12-inch Hall Bullet electric head lights 


with double parabolic lens. 


6-inch Hall Bullet electric side lights with 


parabolic lens. 


Exide 100 ampere hour battery. 

Bosch Magneto. 

Warner Auto-Meter. 

Demountable rims. 

Extra rim and holders. 

Tally-ho horn. 

Jiffy curtains—up or down instantane 


ously. 


Top and Top cover. 

Windshield. 

Rear view mirror. 

Tool-kit, Jack, Tire Repair Kit, Pump. 
Robe Rail. 


\X ] HEN you look at another car, just note what equipment is furnished with it. And figure out what you'll have to pay extra for the things that aren’t 
there. And don’t forget that in sturdiness, comfort, beauty, power and economy, the R-C-H will meet your every requirement as well as though 


you paid twice its price. Write for descriptive catalog, or call on nearest dealer. 


R-C-H CORPORATION, 206 Lycaste Street, Detroit, Michigan 


BRANCHES -—_atianta, 548 Peachtree St.; 


BOSTON, Lycaste 
St.: KANSAS CITY, 35¢1 Main St.; ; in Aves ; ‘ Ares 
i; EABEAS CITT, 30 1 Main St. LOS ANGELES, 1242 Se. Flower 5t.; MINNEAPOLIS, 1206 Hennepin Ave.; NEW YORK, 1989 Broadway; PHILADELPHIA, No. 330 Broad St; SAN FRANCISCO, 819-835 Ellis | 






— 


N, 563 Boylston St.; BUFFALO, 1225 Main St.; CHICAGO, 2021 Michigan Ave.; CLEVELAND, 2122 Euclid Ave.; DENVER, 1520 Broadway; DETROIT, Jefferson Ave, and 
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